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AN ORIGINAL PEN AND INK DRAWING. 

We delight in the ben trovato—the discovery of a jewel 
in the cark mine of the present hour. Mr. Hoppin, of Pro- 
vidence, an amateur artist, has permitted us to engrave the 


admirably and Retzch-y sketch which accompanies the pre- | 


sent number, and to tell that such a hand is“ among us,” and 
turning to the arts its ease and leisure is a feather in the 
Mirror’s cap. We wear it. 


THE FRUITS OF A SEASON, 
CULLED AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


aad 


[FROM THE HERBARIUM OF AN OBSERVER.] 


Wirn the end of a session is gathered much of the 
fruits of a season. Let us glance over, for a moment, the 
specimens we have in our Herbarium, and see what has 
been the various productions of the field before us. To 
begin this classification, then, we will select first this beau- 
tiful flower, transplanted in all the pure verdure of the 


fresh school sward, to flourish in all the luxuriance of a | 


fashionable plant. Here is one, again, that has been grow- 
ing for some seasons, and, after flourishing in full promise, 


has not yet found a protecting branch whereon to rest its 
Here is another sweet flower, which was | 
' 


declining head. 
not suffered to bloom alone, and has been culled in its 
budding beauty by some fortunate hand. 


And the rougher plants of this exquisite garden—how | 


does the season leave them? Have some precious sprigs 
entwined their tendrils around the drooping head of some 
rich blooming flower? or has disappointment nipped their 
hopes in the bud ? 

These, gentle reader, are but a few specimens of our 
choice collection of rich plants. We have not gone into a 
very minute detail of their qualities, inasmuch as we have 
one particular specimen to present to your taste. In order 


have made botany your study,) we will throw aside our 
botanical style, and descend to plain earthly (cultivated) 
English. 

Before proceeding, however, to particulars, we must 
give you a slight description of the spot from whence we 
take our observations. It must be known that the repre. 
sentative character of our Union is not confined to gentle- 
men of the House and Senate. We have representatives 
in the persons of some of the most beautiful women in the 
country, who make Washington the great legislative point 
to deliberate upon matrimonial alliances. We have gen- 
tlemen in the same legislative capacity, and we have min- 
isters, resident, who act the part of executive to this con- 
§ stessional proceeding. We think if this congress of beaux 
Bnd belles were to bring themselves in opposition to the 
legitimate house and senate, they would leave the lattér 
far behind them in legislation. For instance, Miss Smith 
hominates some particular friend of hers to be married to 
Mr. Smith. (We use this proper name in order that no 
identity may be recognized between it and any other 
known name !) The matter is discussed in the ladies’ gal- 
lery of the House, the great place for their morning session. 
From thence they adjourn over to the Capitol grounds, 
(the Hyde Park of America,) if it is in the summer; but 












to do this to your satisfaction, (we don’t know that you, 


| if their session has extended to the winter, they decide 
‘the question in some of the well-lit parlours in the West 
|, End. 

I Our metropolis has unconsciously rivalled London in 
|' another illustrious respect, besides those we have enumera- 
| ted, and that is, in its fog. Our metropolitan fog has this 
| advantage over the London fog, it is composed of dust, 
| whereas the fog of London is composed of smoke. Now 
the fog of London rises superiour to all legislative author- 
ity—ours could be suppressed by legislative interference— 
and it should be here remarked, to the credit of the citi- 
i. zens of the metropolis, that when the legislature stood 
| blinded to this enemy, they united themselves together to 
| keep it under foot. We regret to say, that their efforts 
‘| were not attended with that degree of success which they 
'}so eminently deserved; for, in addition to rendering the 
| streets impassable by the process adopted to subdue it, the 
‘peaceable citizen was subjected to the danger of a shot 
| from the brass tube, charged with the most deadly loads of 
| muddy water! 

Mr. Newcomer, M.C., (many colours,) proceeded, in all 
the promise of growing greatness, to the metropolis of the 
Union. Mr. Newcomer’s advancement in the political 
world was attended with an ambition to shine in the fash- 
ionable. Mrs. Newcomer was a lady who did not enter 
into the spirit of her husband’s aspirations with that degree 
| of ardour which he was anxious she should manifest upon 
every occasion. She seemed obdurate to all his expostu- 
‘lations. Nevertheless, to her he would relate, while she 
| held an indifferent ear and let loose a desponding tongue, 
‘all his ambitious projects. Thus the desponding candidate 
| for fashionable eclat, and political distinction, was at a loss 
| how to act in such a state of conjugal indifference. He, 
|| however, as all sensible men would do under similar cir- 
I cumstances, reconciled himself as well as he could to this 
| contrary disposition of his wife, and contented himself with 
an occasional lecture upon its disadvantage. 

Mr. Newcomer was not long in learning all the new les. 

sons of etiquette which the town of Newcomer esteemed 
as frivolous, and after familiarizing himself with the forms 
l and ceremonies of his new situation, he took his wife un- 
i der his tuition. He enlarged upon the advantages of con. 
‘forming to the customs of the city, and spoke of the ne. 
|| cessity of adopting them for success in the fashionable 
‘| cireles, 
‘“ And besides,” said Mr. Newcomer, “ who knows but 
|| that I may be speaker of the House, cabinet minister, &c. 
|| Then follows dinner-parties, balls, and all the other in. 
'| signia of office.” 

“* My dear, how extravagant you talk !” 

“There it is again, Mrs. Newcomer, putting in your 

primitive—that’s the city word, madam, for country—put- 
| ting in your primitive notions against all my plans. Really, 
| madam, you dishearten me.” 
‘“* My dear Mr. Newcomer, I have no desire to do any 
such thing; only I was thinking how absurd it is, for a 
|| man of your humble acquirements to be talking so extrava- 
| gantly.” 

“Of my acquirements! 
| upon them ?” 

“My dear, you don’t understand me,” interrupted the 


| 
| 
| 
i| 
| 
{ 

| 


Do you make any reflection 





| 
i 
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xisg F ! 
wife of the aspiring member, before he could proceed fur- | 
ther in his expostulations. ‘ Your acquirements are re- || 
spectable, you ought to be content at the height they have || 
already lifted you. You were only sheriff of Newcomer, || 
and now you are representative.” 


‘“‘ Congressman, madam; it is astonishing that you will 
call things by their most undignified names. Yes—from 
sheriff to congressman, from congressman to speaker, from 
speaker to senator, from senator to cabinet minister, from 
cabinet minister to foreign minister—and who knows but 
from that to president.” 








“‘T see, Mr. Newcomer, it is no use in the world talking | 
to you.” I 
“Humble acquirements! Here, when I first came to): 
Washington, I couldn’t go beyond the first course.” |} 
“The first what, Mr. Newcomer ?” 
“The first course—that is, when you take one dish, you | 
change it for another.” i| 
** Before you have finished it, Mr. Newcomer ?” 
‘Provided you are too slow, madam, and more espe. | 
cially when the waiter takes it from you before you know | 
it.” 
‘“‘Ts that often the case ?” 
“* Very—but as I was saying, madam, I have got beyond 
the first course. Indeed, I have now got to the fourth.” | 
* Astonishing !” exclaimed Mrs. Newcomer. I 
“ Not at all—all owing to the admirable tact I have of || 
adapting myself to customs. And don’t you think I will | 
avail myself of it here, in Washington !” i} 
“* How do you mean, Mr. Newcomer !” | 
“Why, madam, I have to be so explicit to you—you || 
make no allowances for amplification—that's the word, || 
madam, I used in my great speech.” | 
“ Your great speech, Mr. Newcomer !” 
“Yes, my great speech upon the motion to transfer the || 
capitol to where the president’s house now stands.” i 


} 
| 
H 





“Did you carry your point, sir, or rather the house ?” 

“Tn your various interruptions, Mrs. Newcomer, you | 
remind me of some members of Congress. I will have to || 
call you to order. That’s what they call a parliamentary 
phrase.” 

“ Why, Mr. Newcomer, how you are getting on in the | 
language !” i 

“ Owing altogether to my aptness to adapt myself, as I 
said before. Now, madam, will you allow me to proceed 
without interruptions ?” 

**Go on, Mr. Newcomer.” 

“ Well, you must know that people are in the habit of call- |; 
ing the political game, the political chess-board, and by that || 
they explain how politicians ascend from one place to an. | 
other. Now, madam, I intend more aptly to illustrate that. I! 
I am going to call it the political dinner-table, and divide ! 
the various gradations of office into the various courses of | 
a dinner. You remember my explanation upon that point, I 
Mrs. Newcomer. Well, the first course, I say, is congress. | 


‘ 1] 
man; the second, speaker of the House; the third, sena- || 


| 


tor; and so on until you get up to president.” 


| 
i 
1 
|} 
| 


| 
} 


** But suppose, Mr. Newcomer, that a political waiter | 
should step in (you remember your explanation upon that || 
point) and take up your plate before you had finished the || 
first course—how then? In other words, suppose you 
should be defeated for Congress before you had got speak- 
er—before the second course was served ?” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
“That is an unnecessary interruption, madam; but, with i 

your permission, I will lay that dinner for the present on || 

the table.” 5. BE. 
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THE BACCHANAL. 
Beste a cottage door o'clo 
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Sung Elia at her wheel ; the r 

Ruthven rode o’er the moor, walk 

Down at her feet to kneel: hers 

A spotted palfrey gay garte 

Came ambling at his side, migh 

To bear the maid away and 

As his affianced bride. they 

A high-born noble he, Ky 

Of stately halls secure ; She | 

A low-born peasant she, wee 

Of parentage obscure. og 

How soft the honied words his k 

He breathes into her ears! asst 

The melody of birds! al 

The music of the spheres ! heen 

With love her bosom swells, and i 

Which she would fain conceal— The 

Her eyes, two crystal wells, slow 

Its hidden depths reveal. of he 

While liquid diamonds drip W 

From feeling’s fountain warm, odore 

Flutters her scarlet lip— wife, 

A rose-leaf in a storm! lady 

seat 

As from an April sky bowe 

The rain-clouds flit away, Rosa 

So from the maiden’s eye, “f 

Vanish’d the falling spray, “J 

Which linger’d but awhile and ¢ 

Her dimpled cheek upon, him 
Then melted in her smile down 
Like vapour in the sun. Nov 
The maid is all his own— om 
She trusts his plighted word, of as 
And, lightly on the roan, lowe 

She springs beside her lord. and t 
She leaves her father’s cot, Th 
She turns her from the door— fore, | 
That green and holy spot peri 
Which she will see no more ! capiti 
They hied to foreign lands, when 
That lord and peasant-maid : mer 

The church ne’er bless’d their bands, body 
And Ella was betrayed ! tet 

Then droop’d that lovely flower, one 
Torn from its parent stem ; bow : 
Then fled in evil hour, No 
The light from out the gem. 4% 
ahea 

They laid her in the ground, them 
And Ella was forgot— lowe 

Dead was her father found trace 
In his deserted cot. throu 
But Ruthven—what of him? her t 
He ran their story o’er, waist 
And, filling to the brim, above 
He thought of it no more! G. P.M ago, | 
mn now | 
Severat lady readers request the republication of the fol _ 
lowing, from a late English magazine, which is too sketchy} 19 og, 
and good not to have a wider circulation. To 
LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP. Rees 
«Will you remember me, Rosalie ?” than 
‘6 Yes!” Roma 
** Will you keep your hand for me for a year?” Theo 
“© Yes!” perha, 
“ Will you answer me when I write to you?” will a 
“ Yes!” hue, a 
“ One request more—O Rosalie, reflect that my life deh have s 
pends upon your acquiescence—should I succeed, will yo} when 
marry me in spite of your uncle ?” Sue 
** Yes!” answered Rosalie. There was no pausc—tepl— Rogalj 
followed question, as if it were a dialogue which they }& guch y 
| got by heartand by heart indeed they had got it—but of girl 
| leave you to guess the book they had conned it from. womai 
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’T was in a green lane, on a summer's evening, about nine 
o'clock, when the west, like a gate of gold, had shut upon 
the retiring sun, that Rosalie and her lover, hand in hand, 
walked up and down. His arm was the girdle of her waist ; | 
hers formed a collar for his neck, which a knight of the }; 
garter—ay, the owner of the sword that dubbed him— 
might well have been proud to wear. Their gait was slow, 
and face was turned to face; near were their lips while 
they spoke ; and much of what they said never came to the 
ear, though their souls caught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her lover. 
She had known him since she was a litile girl in her twelfth | 
year. He was almost eighteen then, and when she thought |' 
far more about a doll than a husband, he would set her upon | 
his knee, and call her his little wife. One, two, three years | 
passed on, and still, whenever he came from college, and as || 
usual went to pay his first visit at ber father’s, before he had | 
been five minutes in the parlour, the door was flung open, ' 
and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her accustomed seat. | 
The fact was, till she was fifteen, she was a child of a very | 
slow growth, and looked the girl when many a companion | 
of hers of the same age began to appear the woman. 

When another vacation, however, came round, and The. | 
odore paid his customary call, and was expecting his little 
wife, as usual, the docr opened slowly, and a tall young| 
lady entered, and courtesying, coloured and walked to aj 
seat next the lady of the house. The visiter stood up and ! 
bowed, and sat down again, without knowing it was) 
Rosalie. 

“Don’t you know Rosalie?’ exclaimed her father. { 

“Rosalie!” replied Theodore, in an accent of surprise; 
and approached his little wife of old, who rose and half gave | 
him her hand, and courtesying, coloured again; and sat!) 
down again without hardly interchanging a word with him. | 
No wonder—she was four inches taller than when he had! 
last seen her; and her bulk had expanded correspondingly, |; 
while her features that half a year before gave one the idea | 
of a sylph that would bound after a butterfly, had now mel. || 
lowed in their expression, into the sentiment, the softness, |: 
and the reserve of the woman. | 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five minutes be- || 
fore, he was all volubility. No sooner was one question an- 
swered than he proposed another—and he had so many | 
capital stories for Rosalie, when she came down—and yet, i] 
when Rosalie did come down, he sat as though he had _ not || 
a word to say for himself. In short, everything and every- | 
body in the house seemed to have changed along with its || 
young mistress; he felt no longer at home in it, as he was| 
wont; and in less than a quarter of an hour he made his| 
bow and departed. 

Now, this was exceedingly strange ; for Rosalie, from a: 
pretty little girl, had turned into a lovely young woman. If | 
aheart looked out of her eyes before, a soul looked out of |! 
them now ; her arm, which formerly the sun had been al-| 
lowed to salute when he liked, and which used to bear the | 
trace of many a kiss that he had given it, now shone white | 
through a sleeve of muslin, like snow behind a veil of haze; 
her bosom had enlarged its wavy curve, and leaving her | 
waist little more than the span it was, sat proudly heaving 
above it: and the rest of her form, which, only six months | 
ago, looked trim and airy in her short and close-fitting frock, | 
now lengthening and throwing out its flowing line, stood 
stately in the folds of a long and ample drapery. Yet could | 
not all this make up for the want of the little wife that used 
tocome and take her seat upon Thecdore’s knee. 

To be sure, there was another way of accounting for the 
young man’s chagrin. He might have been disappointed that | 
Rosalie, when five feet four should be a little more reserved 
than she used to be when she was only five feet nothing. 
Romantic young men, too, are very apt to fancy odd things. 
Theodore was a very romantic young man; and having, 
Perhaps, traced for himself the woman in the child—as one 
will anticipate, in looking at a peach that is just kn‘t, the | 
hue, and form, and flavour of the consummate fruit—he might 
have set Rosalie down in his mind as his wife in earnest, 
when he appeared to call her so only in jest. 

Such was the case. Theodore never calculated that | 
Rosalie knew nothing about his dreams—that she had no |! 
wch visions herself; he never anticipated that the frankness I 
of girlhood would vanish, as soon as the diffidence of young 








‘Womanhood began its blushing reign ; the thought never oc- || 





{ Rr é 
curred to him that the day would come when Rosalie would 


scruple to sit on his kneeay, even though Rosalie should 
then begin to think upon him, as for many a year before he 
had thought upon her. He returned from college the fifth 
time, he found that the woman which he imagined in 


_a@ year or two she would become, was surpassed by the wo- 


man that she already was ; he remarked the withdrawal of 
confidence, the limitation of familiarity—the penalty which 
he must inevitably pay for her maturing—and he felt re- 
pelled and chilled and utterly disheartened by it. 

For a whole week he never returned to the house. Three 
days of a second week elapsed, and still he kept away. He 
had been invited, however, to a ball which was to be given 
there the day following; and much as he was inclined to 
absent himself, being a little more inclined to go, he went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without once setting 
eyes upon Rosalie. He saw her mother and her father, and 
talked with them; he saw squire this, and doctor that, and 
attorney such-a-one, and had fifty things to say to each of 
them ; he had eyes and a tongue for everybody but Rosalie 
—not a look, or a. word, did he exchange with her: yet he 
was here and there and everywhere! In short, he was all 
communicativeness and vivacity, so that every one remark. 
ed how bright he had become since his last visit to college! 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once seemed to 
forsake him, and he withdrew to the library, which was 
lighted up for the occasion as an ante-room, and taking a 
volume out of the book-case, threw himself into a chair 
and began to turn over the leaves. 

“* Have you forgotten your little wife,” said a soft voice 


‘near him—’twas Rosalie’s—“ if you have,” she added, as 


he started from his seat, ‘‘ she has not forgotten you!” 

She wore a carnation in her hair—the hue of the flower 
was not deeper than that of her cheek, as she stood and ex- 
tended her hands to Theodore, who, the moment fie rose, 
had held forth both of his. 

** Rosalie !” 

“ Theodore !’—He led her to a sofa, which stood in a re- 
cess on the opposite side of the room, and for five minutes 
not another word did they exchange. 

At length she gently withdrew her hand from his—she 
had suffered him to hold it all that time-—* We shall be 
observed,” said she. 

* Ah, Rosalie,” replied he, “nine months since you sat 
upon my knee, and they observed us, yet you did not mind 
al” 

* You know I am a woman now,” rejoined Rosalie, 
hanging her head ; “* and—and—will you lead off the next 
dance with me ?” cried she, suddenly changing the subject. 
“There, now ; I have asked you!” added she, “ which is 
more than you deserve !”—Of course Theodore was not at 
all happy to accept the challenge of the metamorphosed 
Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady’s heart was in- 
terested, and that Theodore was a far happier man than he 
imagined himself to be. The fact was neither more ner 
less. Little Rosalie was proud of being called Theodore’s 
wife, because she heard everybody else speak in praise of 
him. Many a marriageable young lady had she heard de- 
clare—not minding to speak before a child—that Theodore 
was the finest young man in B ; that she hoped Theo- 
dore would be at such or such a house where she was go- 
ing to dine, or spend the evening ; nay, that she would like 
to have a sweetheart like Theodore. Then would Rosalie 
interpose, and with a saucy toss of the head exclaim, that 
nobody should have Theodore but Rosalie, for Rosalie was 
his little wife. ’T'was thus she learned to admire the face 





|, and person of Theodore, who more than once paid for her 
‘acquired estimation of them: for sometimes before a whole 


room full of company she would march up to him, and 
scanning him from head to foot, with folded arms, at length 
declare aloud, that he was the handsomest young man in 
B——. Then Theodore was so kind to her, and thought 
so much of anything she did, and took such notice of her! 
Often, at a dance, he would make her bis partner for the 
whole evening; and there was Miss Willcughby, perhaps, 
or Miss Millar, sitting down ; either of whom would have 
given her eyes to stand up in a reel with Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth year beheld her 
bursting into womanhood ; when her expanding thoughts, 
from a bounding, fitful, rill-like current, began to run a deep, 
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a broad, and steady stream; when she found that she was 
almost arrived at the threshold of the world, and reflected 
that the step which marks a female’s first entrance into it is 
generally taken in the hand of a partner—the thought of who 
that partner might be, recalled Theodore to her mind—and 
her heart fluttered as she asked herself the question—should 
she ever be indeed the wife of Theodore ? 

When, this time, he paid his first visit, Rosalie was as 
much mortified as he was. Her vexation was increased 
when she saw that he absented himself: she resolved, if 
possible, to ascertain the cause ; and persuaded her mother 
to give a ball, and especially invite the young gentlemen. 
He came ; she watched him ; observed that he neither in- 
quired after her nor sought for her; and marked the excel- 
lent terms that he was upon with twenty people, about 
whom she knew him to be perfectly indifferent. Women 
have a perception of the workings of the heart, far more 
quick and subtle than we have. She was convinced that 
all his fine spirits were forced—that he was acting a part. 
She suspected that while he appeared to be occupied with 
everybody but Rosalie—Rosalie was the only body that was 
running in his thoughts, She saw him withdraw to the li- 
brary ; she followed him, found him sitting down with a 
book in his hand, perceived, from his manner of turning 
over the leaves, that he was intent on anything but reading. 
—She was satisfied that he was thinking of nothing but 
Rosalie. The thought that Rosalie might one day become 
indeed his wife, now occurred to her for the thousandth 
time, and a thousand times stronger than ever; a spirit dif- 
fused itself through her heart, which had never been 
breathed into it before, and filling it with hope and happi- 
ness, and unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew it to- 
wards him. She approached him, accosted him, and in a 
moment was seated with him, hand in hand, upon the 
sofa! ® 

As soon as the dance was done, “ Rosalie,” said Theo- 
dore, ‘*’tis almost as warm in the air as in the room; will 
you be afraid to take a turn with me in the garden 2?” 

*T shall get my shaw! in a minute,” said Rosalie, “ and 
meet you there ;” and the maiden was there almost as soon 
as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of the 
garden ; and there they walked up and down without either 
seeming inclined to speak, as though their hearts could 
discourse through their hands, which were locked in one 
another. 

* Rosalie!” at last breathed Theodore. ‘ Rosalie!” 
breathed he a second time, before the expecting girl could 
summon courage to say, ** Well?” 

“T cannot go home to-night,” resumed he, “ without 
speaking to you.” Yet Theodore seemed to be in no 
hurry to speak ; for there he stopped, and continued silent 
so long, that Rosalie began to doubt whether he would open 
his lips again. 

‘“ Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie, “I think I 
hear them breaking up.” 

“Not yet,” replied Theodore. 

“ They'll miss us !”? said Rosalie. 

* What of that?” rejoined Theodore. 

“Nay,” resumed the maid, “we have remained long 
enough, and at least allow me to go in.” 

“*Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie !” imploringly 
exclaimed the youth. 

“ For what?” was the maid’s reply. 

** Rosalie,” without a pause, resumed Theodore, “ you 
used to sit upon my knee, and let me call you wife. Are 
those times passed forever? Dear Rosalie !—will you never 
let me take you on my knee and call you wife again?” 

“When we have done with our girlhood, we have done 
with our plays,” said Rosalie. 

“I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie,” cried Theodore. 
“Tt is not playing at man and wife, to walk, as such, out of 
church. Will you marry me, Rosalie ?” 

Rosalie was silent. 

“Will you marry me?” repeated he. 

Not a word would Rosalie speak. 


“ Hear me !” cried Theodore. ‘ The first day, Rosalie, 


I took you upon my knee, and called you my wife, jest as 
it seemed to be, my heart was never more in earnest. That 
day I wedded you in my soul ; for though you were a child, 


tions of your sex. Nay, do me justice; recall what you 
yourself have known of me ; inquire of others. T’o whom 
did I play the suitor from that day? To none but you, al. 
though to you I did not seem to play it. Rosalie, was I not 
| always with you? Recollect now! Did a day pass, when 
| I was at home, without my coming to your father’s house? 
When there were parties there, whom did I sit beside but 
; you?) Whom did I stand behind at the piano-forte but you? | 


: —— 


| now, that it was merely a playful child that could have so 


| engrossed me? No, Rosalie! it was the virtuous, generous, 
lovely, loving woman, that I saw in the playful child. Ro. 
salie! for five years have I loved you, though I never de. 
clared it to you till now. Do you think I am worthy of 
you? Will you give yourself to me? Will you many 
me? Will you sit upon my knee again and le: me call you 
wife?” 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to speak, but 
desisted, as if she knew not what to say, or was unable to 
say what she wished, Theodore still holding her hand. At 
| last, “ Ask my father’s consent!” she exclaimed, and tried 
| to get away; but before she could effect it, she was clasped 
| to the bosom of Theodore, nor released until the interchange 





| lips !—She did not appear, that night, in the drawing-room 
| again. 

| ~'Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the parents of 
| Rosalie, The wedding day was fixed—it wanted but a 
j omnia to it—when a malignant fever made its appear. 
| ance in the town: Rosalie’s parents were the first victims. 
| She was left an orpan at eighteen, and her uncle, by her 
| mother’s side, who had been nominated her guardian ina 
| will, made several years, having followed his brother-in-law 
and sister’s remains to the grave, took up his residence 
jatB ‘ 
| Rosalie’s sole consolation now was such as she received 
| from the society of Theodore; but Theodore soon wanted 
| consclation himself. His father was attacked by the fever 
'and died 
one, in a state of the most inextricable embarrassment ; for 
he had been looked upon as one of the wealthiest inhabi- 
' tants of B——. This was a double blow to Theodore, but 
| he was not aware of the weight of it till after the interment 
| of his father, he repaired, for the first time, to resume his 
visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the drawing. 
room, when the servant begged his pardon for stopping him, 
telling him at the same time, that he had received instruc- 
tions from his master to show Theodore into the parlour, 
when he should call. 

“ Was Miss Wilford there ?” 

“ No.”—Theodore was shown into the parlour. Of all 
savage brutes, the human brute is the most pernicious and 
revolting, because he unites to the evil properties of the in- 
feriour animal the mental faculties of the superiour one. 
And then he is at large. A vicious-tempered dog you can 
muzzle and render innocuous; but there is no preventing 
the human dog that bites from fleshing his tooth—he is sure 
to have it in somebody. And then the infliction is so im- 
measurably more severe !—the quick of the mind is so much 
more sensitive than that of the body! Besides, the savage 
that runs on four legs is so inferiour in performance to him 
that walks upon two! Tis he that knows how to gnaw! 
I have often thought it a pity and a sin that the man who 
plays the dog, should be protected from dying the death of 
one. . He should hang, and the other go free. 

“Well, young gentleman!” was the salutation which 
Theodore received when he entered the parlour ; ‘* and pray 
what brings you here?” 

Theodore was struck dumb 3 and no wonder. 

“* Your father, I understand, has died a beggar !—Do you 
think to marry my niece?” If Theodore respired with dif- 
ficulty before, his breath was utterly taken away at this 
He was a young man of spirit, but who can keep up his 
heart when his ship all at once is going down ?” 

The human dog went on. “ Young gentleman, I shall 
be plain with you, for I am a straight-forward man ; yond 
women should mate with their matches—you are no ma 
for my niece ; so a good morning to you!”—How mu 
more in place to have wished him a good halter! Saying 








I saw the future woman in you, rich in the richest attrac- 





this, the straight-forward savage walked out cf the room 


| Nay, for a whole night, whom have I danced with, but you? | 
Whatever you might have thought then, can you believe | 


| of the first pledge of love had been forced from her bashful | 


y leaving his affairs, to the astonishment of every | “T will 
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a leaving the door wide open, that Theodore might have room 

hee for egress, and steadily walked up stairs. ; 
al It was several minutes before he could recover his self- 

‘a recollection. When he did so he rang the bell. 

hae.” Tell your master I wish to speak to him,” said Theo- 

ase? | dore to the servant who answered it. The servant went up 
but | stairs after his master and returned. 

sn? | “Tam sorry, sir,” said he, “ to be the bearer of such an 

‘ou? | errand; but my master desires you instantly to quit the 

jeve |, house ; and has commanded me to tell you that he has 

¢ sp |, given me orders not to admit you again.” 

ot “] must see Miss Wilford !” exclaimed Theodore. 

. * You cannot, sir!” respectfully remarked the servant ; 
de. | “for she is locked in her own room; but you can send a 

of message to her,” added he in a whisper, “and I will be the 

~F bearer of it. There is not a servant in the house, Mr. Theo- 
4 dore, but is sorry for you to the soul.” 

= This was so much in season, and was so evidently spoken 
but | from the heart, that Theodore could not help catching the 

le to honest fellow by the hand. Here the drawing-room bell 
At | Wasrung violently. 

ried “I must go, sir,” said the servant; “ what message to 

ped | ™Y mistress?” ; ; 

snge “Tell her to give me a meeting, and to apprize me of the 

shful | time and place,” said Theodore, and the next moment the 

oom | hall door was shut upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the young fellow’s 
tsof | mind. To be driven with insult and barbarity from the 
ut | house in which he had been received a thousand times with 
year. |, courtesy and kindness ; which he looked upon as his own! 
tims, | Then, what was to be done? Rosalie’s uncle, after all, had 
her | tld him nothing but the truth. His father had died a beg. 
ina | gat! Dear as Rosalie was tu Theodore, his own pride re- 
law | Coiled at the idea of offering her a hand which was not the 
ence | master of a shilling! Yet was not Theodore portionless. 
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_ His education was finished ; that term he had completed 
| his collegiate studies. If his father had not left him a for- 
tune, he had provided him with the means of making one 
himself: at all events, of commanding a competency. He 


Theodore, “I shall ask her to remain true to me for a year: 
and I'll go up to London and maintain myself by my pen. 
It may acquire me fame as well as fortune ; and then I may 
' marry Rosalie !” 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a year ; but 
if Theodore was not a man of genius, he possessed a mind 
of that sanguine temperament, which is usually an accom- 
paniment of richer gift. Before the hour of dinner all his 
plans were laid, and he was ready to start for London. He 
waited now for nothing but a message from Rosalie, and as 
soon as the sweet girl could send it, it came tohim. It ap- 
pointed him to meet her in the green lane after sunset. 
The sun had scarcely set, when he was there: and there, 
too, was Rosalie. He found that she was Rosalie still. 
Fate had stripped him of fortune; but she could not per- 
suade Rosalie to refuse him her hand, or her lip; when, 
half way down the lane, she heard a light, quick step be- 
hind her, and, turning, beheld Theodore. 


PGES w 


s00n as communicated ; and now nothing remained but to 
say good-by—perhaps the hardest thing to two young lovers. 
Rosalie stood passive in the arms of ‘Theodore, as he took 
the farewell kiss, which appeared as if it would join his lips 
to hers forever, instead of tearing them away. She heard 
her name called from a short distance, and in a half-sup- 
pressed voice ; she started, and turned towards the direction 
whence the preconcerted warning came; she heard it 
again: she had stopped till the last moment! She had half 
withdrawn herself from Theodore’s arms; she looked at 
im; flung her own around him, and burst into tears upon 
. neck!—In another minute there was nobody in the 
lane. 

London is a glorious place for a man of talent to make 
lg way in—provided he has extraordinary good luck. No- 
thing but merit can get on there: nothing is sterling that is 
not of its coinage. Our provincial towns won't believe that 
gold is gold unless it has been minted in London. There is 
no trickery there ;-no treating, no canvassing, no intrigue, 
20 coalition! There, worth has only to show itself if it 
Wishes to be killed with kindness! London tells the 
truth! You may swear to what it says—whatsoever may 





) had the credit of being a young man of decided genius too. || 
“T will not offer Rosalie a beggar’s hand!” exclaimed |, 


Theodore’s wishes, as I stated before, were granted as | 


be proved to the contrary. The cause—the cause is every- 
thing in London! Show but your craft, and straight your 
brethren come crowding around you, and if they find you 
worthy, why you shall be brought into notice—even though 
they should tell a lie for it and damn you. Never trouble 
yourself about getting on by interest in London ! Get on by 
yourself. ‘ Posts are filled there by merit; or if the man suits 
not the office, why the office is made to adapt itself to the 
man, and so there is unity after all! What a happy fel- 
ilow was Theodore to find himself in such a place as 
' London ! Y 

| He was certainly happy in one thing: the coach in which 
| he came set him down at a friend’s, whose circumstances 
| were narrow, but whose heart was large—a curate of the 
Church of England. Strange that, with all the appurte- 
| nances of hospitality at his command, abundance should al- 
| low it to be said, that the kindest welcome which adversity 
usually meets with is that which it receives from adversity ! 
| If Theodore found that the house was a cold one to what he 
'had been accustomed, the warmth of the greeting made up 
| for it. ‘* They breakfasted at nine, dined at four, and, if he 
could sleep upon the sofa, why, there was a bed for him!” 
| In a day he was settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of making 
a fortune, and rising to fame in London ?—Upon writing a 
play. Atan early period he had discovered, as his friends 
| imagined, a talent for damatic composition: and having ra- 
| ther sedulously cultivated that branch of literature, he thought 
he would now try his hand in one bold effort, the success of 
which should determine him as to his future course in life. 
The play was written, presented, and accepted; the per- 
formers were ready in their parts; the evening for represen- 
| tation came on, and Theodore, seated in the pit beside his 
‘friend, at last, with a throbbing heart, beheld the curtain 
irise. The first and second acts went off smoothly and with 
' applause. 
| Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of 
| Theodore. ‘* What do you think of it?” said the one to 
; the other. : 

“ Rather tame,” was the reply. 

|  Willit succeed?” 

| * Doubtful.” 

| The third act, however, decided the fate of the play ; the 
| interest of the audience became so intense, that at one par- 
| ticular stage of the action, numbers in the second and third 
| rows of the side boxes stood up, and the clapping of hands 
| was universal, intermingled with cries of “ bravo!’ from 
|every part of the theatre. ‘Twill do,” was now the re- 
mark, and Theodore breathed a little more freely than he 
| had done some ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the 
| curtain fell amid shouts of approbation, unmingled with the 
| slightest demonstration of displeasure, and the author had 
| not twenty friends in the house. 

If Theodore did not sleep that night, it was not from in- 
| quietude of mind—contentment was his repose. His most 
; sanguine hopes had been surpassed; the fiat of a London 
| audience had stamped him a dramatist ; the way to fortune 
| was open and clear, and Rosalie would be his. 

| Next morning as soon as breakfast was over, Theodore 
| and his friend repaired to the coffee-room. ‘*‘ We must see 
| what the critics say,” remarked the latter. Theodore, with 
| prideful confidence—the offspring: of fair success—took up 
|the first morning print that came to his hand. Theatre 
| Royal met his eye. ‘ Happy is the successful dramatist !” 
,exclaimed Theodore to himself; ‘ at night he is greeted by 
the applause of admiring thousands, and in the morning 
| they are repeated, and echoed all over the kingdom, through 
| the medium of the press!| What will Rosalie say when her 
eye falls upon this!’—And what, indeed, would Rosalie 
say when she read the utter damnation of her lover’s drama, 
which the critic denounced from the beginning to the end, 
without presenting his reader with a single quotation to jus- 
tify the severity of his strictures. 

“ Tis very odd! said Theodore. 

“*Tis very odd indeed !” rejoined his friend, repeating 
his words. You told me this play was your own, and 
here I find that you have copied it from half a dozen others 
that have been founded upon the same story.” 

‘ Where ?” inquired Theodore, reaching for the paper. 














“ There !” said his friend, pointing to the paragraph. 
“ And is this London !” exclaimed Theodore. “ I never 
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read a play, nor the line of a play, upon the same subject. 
Why does not the writer prove the plagiarism?” 

“ Because he does not know whether it is or is not a pla- 
giarism,” rejoined the other. “He is aware that several 
other authors have constructed dramas upon the same pas- 
sage in history ; and—to draw the most charitable inference, 
for you would not suspect him of telling a lie—he thinks 
you have seen them, and have availed yourself of them.” 

“Ts it not the next thing to a falsehood,” indignantly ex- 
claimed Theodore, “ to advance a charge, of the justness of 
which you have not assured yourself? 

“ T know not that,” rejoined his friend ; ** but it certainly 
indicates a rather superficial reverence for truth ; and a dis- 
position to censure, which excludes from all claim to in- 
genuousness the individual who indulges it.” 

“ And this will go the round of the whole kingdom?” 

* Yes.” 

“Should I not contradict it ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why ?” 

“*Tis beneath you; besides, the stamp of malignancy is 
80 strong upon it, that, except to the utterly ignorant, it is 
harmless ; and even these, when they witness your play 
themselves, as some time or another they will, will remem- 
ber the libel, to the cost of its author and to your advantage. 
I see you have been almost as hardly treated by this gentle- 
man,” continued he, glancing over the paper which Theo- 
dore had taken up when he entered the room. ‘ Are you 
acquainted with any of the gentlemen of the press?” 

‘*No; and is it not, therefore, strange that I should have 
enemies among them?” 

** Not at all.” 

“ Why?” 

** Because you have succeeded. Look over the rest of the 
journals,” continued his friend ; ‘‘ you may find salve, ‘per- 
haps, for these scratches.” 

Theodore did so, and in one or two instances salve, in- 
deed, he found ; but upon the whole he was in little danger 
of being spoiled through the praises of the press. ‘ Why,” 
exclaimed Theodore, ‘* why do not letters enlarge the soul, 
while they expand the mind? Why do they not make 
men generous and honest? Why is not every literary 
man an illustration of Juvenal’s axiom !” 

“ Teach a dog what you may,” rejoined his friend, “ can 
you alter his nature, so that the brute shall not predominate ?” 

‘© No,” replied Theodore. 

* You are answered,” said his friend. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided one. 
Night after night it was recieved with the same enthusiastic 
applauses; but the audiences did not increase. It was a 
victory without the acquisition of spoils or territory. ‘ What 
can be the meaning of this?” exclaimed Theodore: ‘ we 
seem to be moving, and yet do not advance an inch!” 

“They should paragraph the play as they do a panto. 
mime,” remarked his friend. ‘ But then a pantomime is 
an expensive thing; they will lay out a thousand pounds 
upon one, and they must get their money back. The same 
is the case with their melo-dramas: so, if you want to suc- 


ceed to the height, as a playwright, you know what to do.” 


“ What ?” inquired Theodore. 

“Write melo-dramas and pantomimes !” 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s purse, with 
all his success, was rather lighter than when he first pulled 
it out in London. However, in a weck, two bills which he 
had taken from his publisher would fall due, and then he 
would run down to B——, and perhaps obtain an interview 
with Rosalie. At the expiration of the week his bills were 
presented, and dishonoured! He repaired to his publisher’s 
for an explanation—the house had stopped! Poor Theo- 
dore! They were in the gazette that very day! Theodore 
turned into the first coffee-room to look ata paper: there 
were, indeed, the names of the firm!” “I defy fortune to 
serve me a scurvier trick ! exclaimed Theodore, the tears 
half starting into his eyes. He little knew the lady whose 
ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at the 
other, and thinking all the while of nothing but the bills and 
the bankrupts’ list. Splendid Fete at B met his eye, 
and soon his thoughts were occupied with nothing but 
B ; for there he read that the young lord of the manor, 
having just come of age, had given a ball and supper, the 








former of which he opened with the lovely and accomplished 

Miss Rosalie. The grace of the fair couple was expatiated | 
upon; and the editor took ocasion to hint, that a pair so) 
formed by nature for each other might probably, before long, © 
take hands in another, a longer, and more momentous) 
dance. What did Theodore think of fortune now ? bd 

“O that it were but a stride to B ” he exclaimed, i 
as he laid down the paper, and his hand dropped nerveles 
at his side. He left the coffee-house, and dreamed his way _ 
back to his friend’s ; gigs, carriages, carts, rolled by him un. | 
heeded ; the foot-path was crowded, but he saw not a soul 
in the street. He was in the ball-room at B——, and look. 
ing on while the young lord of the manor handed out Roza. 
lie to lead her down the dance, through every figure of 
which Theodore followed them with his eyes with scrutinj. 
zing glance, scanning the countenance of his mistress, 
| Then the set was over; and he saw them walking arm-in. | 
arm up and down the room: and presently they were dan. 
cing again; and now the ball was over, and he followed t 
them to the supper room, where he saw the young lord of 
the manor place Rosalie beside him. Then fancy changed 
the scene from the supper-room to the church, at the altar 
of which stood Rosalie with his happy rival ; and he heard 
the questions and responses which forge the mystic chain 
that binds for life; and he saw the ring put on, and heard 
the blessing which announces that the nuptial sacrament is | 
complete! His hands were clenched; his cheek was ina 
flame; a wish was rising in his throat— Good news for 
you,” said some one clapping him on the back; “a letter 
from Rosalie lies for you at home. Why are you passing 
the house?” *T'was his friend. 

“ A letter from Rosaile !? exclaimed Theodore. Quickly 
he retraced his steps, and there on his table lay, indeed, the 
dear missive of his Rosalie. 

*¢ Welcome, sweet comforter !” ejaculated Theodore, as 
he kissed the ciphers which his Rosalie’s hand had traced, 











| and the wax which bore the impress of her seal—* welcome, | 
iI O welcome! You come in time ; you bring an ample so. 
'|lace for disappointment, mortification, poverty—whatever 
||my evil destiny can inflict! You have come to assure | 
‘| me that they cannot deprive me of my Rosalie !” 

] Bright was his eye, and glistening while he spoke! but 
| when he opened the fair folds that conveyed to him the 
| thoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was gone ! 


| ‘ 'TuroporE—I am aware of the utter frustration of your 
|hopes. I am convinced that at the end of a year you will 
| not be a step nearer to fortune than you are now ; why then 
| keep my hand for you? What I say briefly, you will in- 
| terpret fully. You are now the guardian of my happiness— 
‘as such I address you. Thursday—so you consent—will be 
|my wedding-day. Rosati.” 

Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which 
Theodore had imprinted a score of kisses before he opened 
lit. “ Fortune is in the mood,” said Theodore, with a sigh 
| so deeply drawn, that any one who had heard it would have 
!imagined he had breathed his spirit out along with it- 
|<‘ Fortune is in the mood, and let her have her humour out! 
| I shall answer the letter; my reply to her shall convey what 
she desires—nothing more! she is incapable of entering 
into my feelings, and unworthy of being made acquainted 
with them ; I shall not condescend even to complain.” 

** Rosaie, 
“You are free! 


“ THropore.” 


Such was the answer which Theodore despatched to 
Rosalie. O the enviable restlessness of the mind upon the 
| first shock of thwarted affection! How it turns every way 
for the solace which it feels it can nowhere meet with, et 
cept in the perfect extinction of consciousness. Find it an 
anodyne !—you cannot. A drug may close the eye for # 
time, but the soul will not sleep a wink ; it lies broad awake 
to agony, distinct, palpable, immediate, howsoever memory 
may be cheated to lose for the present the traces of the 
cause. Then for the start, the spasm, the groan, whi¢ 
while the body lies free, attest the presence and activity 
the mental rack! Better walk than go to sleep !—A heath, 
|| without a soul but yourself upon it!—an inkblack sky 
|| pouring down torrents,—wind, lightning, thunder, # 
‘though the vault above was cracking and disparting in 
fragments!—anything to mount above the pitch of yourowl 
solitude, and darkness, and tempest, and overcome them, # 
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attract and divert your contemplation from them, or threaten 
every moment to put an end to them and you! 

Theodore’s friend scarcely knew him the next morning. 
He glanced at him, and took no further notice. *T was the 
pest way ; though people there are who imagine that it rests 
with a man in a fever, at his own option to remain in it, or 
become convalescent. 

Theodore’s feelings were more insupportable to him the 
second day than the first. He went here and there and 
everywhere ; and nowhere could he remain for two minutes 
ata time at rest. Then he was so abstracted. Crossing a 
street he was nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This 
for a moment awakened him. He saw London and B 
upon the pannels of the coach. The box-seat was empty ; 
heasked if it wasengaged. “No.” He sprung up uponit, 
and away they drove. ‘ I’llsee her once more,” exclaimed 
Theodore ; “it can but drive me mad, or break my heart.” 

Within a mile of B a splendid barouche passed them. 
«“ Whose is that?” inquired Theodore. 

“The young lord of the manor’s,” answered the driver. 
“ Did you see the lady in it?” 

“No.” 

“| caught a glimpse of her dress,” said the driver. ‘I'll 
warrant she isa dashing one! The young ’squire, they 
say, has a capital taste!” Theodore looked after the 
carriage. There was nothing but the road. The vehicle 
drove ata rapid pace and was soon out of sight. Theo- 
dore’s heart turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted ; and with a 
misgiving mind he stood at the door which had often 
admitted him to his Rosalie. *I'was opened by a domestic 
whom he had never seen before. ‘‘ Was Miss Wilford 
within?” ‘* No.” ‘ When would she return?” ‘ Never. 
She had gone that morning to London to be married!” 
Theodore made no further inquiries, neither did he offer to 
go, but stood glaring upon the man more like a spectre 
than a human being. ‘ Anything more?” said the man, 
retreating into the house and gradually closing the door, 
through which now only a portiun of his face could be seen. 
“ Anything more?” Theodore made no reply ; in fact he 
had lost all consciousness. At last the shutting of the door, 
which, half from panic, half from anger, the man pushed 
violently to, aroused him. ‘I shall knock at you no more !” 
said he, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how, or whither they 
bore him. A gate suddenly stopped his progress; ’twas 
the entrance to the green lane. He stepped over the stile 
—he was on the spot where he had parted last from Rosalie 
—where she had flung her arms about his neck and wept 
upon it. His heart began to melt, for the first time since 
he had received her letter: a sense of suffocation came over 
him, till he felt as if he would choke. The name of Rosalie 
was on his tongue ; twice he attempted to articulate it, but 
he could not. At last it got vent ina convulsive sob, which 
was followed by a torrent of tears. He threw himself upon 
the ground—he wept on—he made no effurt to check the 
flood, but let it flow till forgetfulness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. *T'was morn- 
ing! Hehad slept! Would hehad slept on! He turned 
from the sun, as it rose without a cloud, upon the wedding 
morn of Rosalie—’T'was Thursday. He repassed the stile ; 
and in a few minutes was on his road to London, which he 
entered about eleven o’clock at night, and straight proceeded 
to his friend’s. ‘They were gone to bed. 

“Give me a light,’ said Theodore, “I'll go to bed.” 

“Your bed is occupied, sir, replied the servant. 

“Is it?” said Theodore. ‘ Well, I can sleep upon the, 
carpet.” He turned into a parlour, drew a chair towards 
the table, upon which the servant had placed a light, and 
satdown. All was quiet fora time. Presently he heard 
& foot upon the stair; *twas his friend’s, who was descend- 
ing, and now entered the parlour. 

“T thought you were a-bed,” said Theodore. 

“So I was,” replied his friend, but hearing your voice in 
the hall, I rose and came down to you.” He drew a chair 
Opposite to Theordore. Both were silent for a time; at 
length Theodore spoke. 

“Rosalie is married,” said he. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“She is going to be married to the lord of the manor.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“She came to town with him yesterday.” 
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| Vivifying principle ! 


| everything else about me is death—hopes! wishes! inte- 


iB 
| received her as his daughter; and he and his wife listened 
' wtih delight to the unfolding of her plans and intentions, 
| which she freely confided to them. 


|night were abandoned, Rosalie became 
lof his bed. 
| distressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued absence, 


| 


| 
' 


** I don’t believe it.” 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared at his friend. 

** What do you mean?” said Theodore. 

“T mean that I entertain some doubts as to the accuracy 
of your grounds for including that Rosalie is inconstant to 
you.” . 

“Did I not read the proof of it in the public papers ?” 

“The statement may have been erroneous.” 

“* Did not her own letter assure me of it?” 

‘You may have misunderstood it.” 

“T tell you I have been at B——;I have been at her 
house. I inquired for her, and was told she had gone up to 
London to be married! O my friend,” continued he, cover- 
ing his eyes with his handkerchief ‘tis useless to deceive 
ourselves. Iam aruined man! You see to what she has 
reduced me. I shall never be myself again! Myself! I 
tell you I existed in her being more than in my own. She 
was the soul of all I thought, and felt, and did; the primal, 
She has murdered me! I breathe, it 
is true, and the blood is in my veins, and circulates; but 


rests !—there is no pulse, no respiration there! I should not 
be sorry were there none anywhere else! Feel my hand,” 
added he, reaching his hand across the table, without removing 
the handkerchief from his eyes for the sense of his desolation 
had utterly unmanned him, and his tears continued to flow. 
“ Feel my hand. Doesit not burn? A hearty fever, now, 
would be a friend,” continued he, “ and I think I have done 
my best to merit a call from such a visitor. The whole of 
the night before last I slept out in the open air. Guess 
where I made my bed. In the green lane—the spot where 
I parted last from Rosalie !’—He felt a tear drop upon the 
hand which he had extended—the tear was followed by a 
pressure of the lip. He uncovered his eyes, and turning 
them in wonderment to look upon his friend—beheld Rosa- 
lie sitting opposite to him! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of his 
senses—but soon was he convinced that it was indeed 
reality ; for Rosalie quitting her seat, approached him, and 


| breathing his name with an accent that infused ecstasy 


into his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubtingly 
opened to receive her. 


* * * * * * 


Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had found a 


;more recent will, in which her union with Theodore had 


been fully sanctioned, and he himself constituted her guar- 
dian until it should take place. She was aware that his 
success in London had been doubtful: the generous girl de- 
termined that he should no longer be subjected to incer- 


| titude and disappointment; and she playfully wrote the let- 


ter which was the source of such distraction to her lover. 
From his answer she saw that he had totally misinterpreted 
her: she resolved in person to disabuse him of the errour ; 
and by offering to become his wife, at once to give him the 
most convincing proof of her sincerity and constancy. She 
arrived in London the very day that Theodore arrived in 
His friend, who had known her from her infancy, 





Late they sat up for 
Thecdore, and when all hopes of his coming home that 
the occupant 
The next night, in a state of the most 


she had just retired to her apartment, when a knock at the 
street door made her bound from her couch, upon which 
she had that moment thrown herself, and presently she 
heard her lover’s voice at the foot of the stairs. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she attired herself, descended, 
opened the parlour door unperceived by Theodore, and took 
the place of their friendly host, who, the moment he saw 
her, beckoned her, and resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in the 
curate’s little drawing-room, and Theodore and Resalie 
were there. The lady of the house motioned the latter to 


approach her, rose and was crossing Theodore, when he 
caught her by the hand and drew her upon his knee. 

‘* Theodore !” exclaimed the fair one, colouring. 

“ My wife!” was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips. 
| They had been married that morning. 
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Tus, to “ An Hour of Poesy,” is very beautiful. || youngest was born, widout the kind word at parting, or a | 
||*God bless you, Biddy and the young one,’ I niver closed | 


YE unseen spirits, that amid these glades, 
In dreaming loveliness and quiet, dwell, 
Drinking the dews that linger in the shades, 
Or softly rocking in the blue harebell— 
What strange, low music, where yon waters lave, | : 
Solemnly blends with Ocean’s chiming wave ? |) you.” 


i} “ ’ * it? 
Sure, ‘tis no mortal minstrelsy I hear— 1 Pray God there may be, ma’am; but it’s lonely I am 


| my eyes the live-long night! Och! it’s many the scalding 
| tear and the broken heart he has caused me !” 





No earth-born tones whose gush my spirit feels— ||in Amerikey—och hone! och hone! for the home beyant | 
Sedly and seveethy. - a agree Segys Ry | the sea!” 
The pore go poeta havc hy pn nw yt i What have we to complain of, whom the good God has 
Awed by the magic of that wondrous lute! |'spared to each other, in comparison to this faithful, de. 
O, there was beauty in the vanished lore, i voted wife, who has torn her heart-strings asunder in part. 
Taught by the sages of the olden time, i,ing from her children, to come to this El Dorado in search 
That, on the Ocean’s ever beaming shore, 1! of her truant husband ! 


| 


Whose billowy anthems swell with power sublime, 
The voice of spirits, blending in the sound, | 
With mournful echoes fill the air around ! | give a glance out of the window; what does our neighbour's 


| face resemble?” 
| Nothing very attractive, my dear.” 
| No, but something very delectable ; a slice of toast, done 


I do remember, in my childhood’s day, 
When all within was innocent and fair, | 

How I away from all the world would stray, 
To hear the angels in the summer air, | 


Singing all day, in such entrancing strain— ‘to a regular brown, the whiskers answering for crust. Who 
O, shall I ever hear such songs again ! ‘is it, I wonder? I don’t know; he’s musical, however, the 
Never! ah, never! I have lived to see lugubrious face to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Those days of simple innocence depart, |} Indeed ! and how have you ascertained that ?” 


And now--alas !—what is there left for me, aes eee : : 
But oft-shed tears, and sad regretful heart ? | * From various indications, mamma ; one is the discord. 





Angels no longer to those souls can hymn ant sounds issuing nightly through the open windows of his | 
v . as : a Hy ' ee ° 

‘Their lays, whose early brightness has grown dim! domicile—we have named him ‘ Darby the blast,’ as the 

*T was but a dream, that now I heard again | French horn is his favourite instrument.” 


The tones that lent such beauty.to those days— 
Hushed is the echo of each angel strain, 


And vanished all save memory of their lays! | not too significant ; he is a very respectable personage, no 
ae ue pe odie op —— brow, | doubt; and it is decidedly in his favour, that he prefers 
‘o tread the paths which I must follow now ! a |, making discord melodious within the precincts of home, | 





| rather than leave his family to the enjoyment of night's so- 

AN EVERYDAY SKETCH. lemn silence, whilst he revels alone amid a concord of sweet 
Have you ever lost the cardinal points, as geographers sounds at the Park or Palmo’s.” 

have it, by moving your worldly goods on a May-day? If “Speaking of music, mamma, Virginia and I are very 

not, you cannot appreciate the puzzle of beholding the sun | anxious to attend Ole Bull’s concert ; will you accompany 

glittering and sparkling through your Venetian blinds, as the us 2” 

milkman’s m-i-l-k! rouses you from dreams of peace to a i “ Certainly, if your father is disengaged. Suppose you in. 

reality of care. Hitherto these early beams have first peeped | vite the Beauforts to join us.” 

into the holy of holies, irradiating with a golden hue the || With the greatest pleasure ; Virginia and I will goat 

head of the winsome Willie, and bringing out in exquisite | once, before Mrs. Beaufort dons her Neapolitan and bal- 

relief the glowing cheek of the little Alice, with its garniture | zarine.” 

of soft, brown curls, and the angelic countenance of lovely, Arm in arm, the sisters sally forth, joy beaming in their 

Louisa, as side by side they repose on the same pillow— F countenances, and the light step rendered more elastic by 

sweet Alice and Louisa, twin-ros: buds on one stem. In the || pleasant anticipations. 

coronal of flowers, rose-buds apply to them. Not only has | «« Mrs. Beaufort, we have come to solicit the pleasure of 

the sun’s whereabouts changed, but ourself in our chamber. || your company this evening.” 

How is this?) Everything is twisted. We turn round and!; ‘ My company? and pray, what inducement can you 

round, to bring the right hand as formerly towards the fire- |, offer, that will in any degree compensate me for leaving 

place; it is of no avail—to the right about, march !—and {| this lap of Elysium?” said Mrs. Beaufort, as she sank back 

perforce the duties of the toilette are gone through, we || into the cushioned corner. 


scarely know how. | * Really, Mrs. Beaufort, I believe you are impervious to 


' 


Right glad are we to find the accustomed faces assem- ! impressions of any kind, whether pleasurable or painful ;— | 


bled round the breakfast-table—here there is no difficulty, tell me, candidly, would you not rather nestle in your fau- 
every one assume their accustomed place—and here, at last,| tewil, than witness the raptures and agonies of Ole Bull's 
we are at home. iviolin? For a spirit is surely encased within that magical 
*¢ Well, Biddy, how do you manage in your new kitchen?” | wood !” 

‘¢ Faith, an it’s yourself that’s welcome, ma’am; the lad||_ “I think, if Virginia’s flights of fancy do not deter you 
of a lobster that I put in the pot was uneasy enough, the || from accompanying us, you will not regret exerting your 
crathur! and I scarce know what to do wid him; it’s the |; self,” remarked Frances. 
new home that’s not agreeable to him, no how !” Mrs. Beaufort glanced languidly from one to the other, 

‘¢] think we shall find it very pleasant ourselves, when || a half smile of compassion, for an instant, imparted expres 
all things are arranged, Biddy ; we must not mind the con-|} sion to her usually most inexpressive countenance—compa® 
fusion for a day or two.” sion, that her dear young friends were still so natural as 

s And it’s the tinder heart widin me, ma’am, that’s most |! give utterance to their feelings. It was not that her repose 
confused ; what wid the thought of the childer over the sea, |! of manner resulted from an adherence to ‘Talleyrand’s sage 
and the father that left me but two weeks before the || advice, “ Never act from first impulses, they are always 








“ You must cheer up, Biddy; brighter days are before 


‘Mamma, pray do not moralize over Bridget, but just F 





——_ 


“Take care that your sobriquet, however euphonious, is | 
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good,” but, from a stolidity of nature, incapable either of ele- 
vation or depression. 

“Jf it were not for the name of the thing, I do not think 
I would trouble myself to go, but as it is the fashion, and I 
expect to visit Saratoga, where, of course, one should be able 
tosay something about him—it is a case of necessity—I be- 
lieve, girls, I will go.” 

On their way home the sisters wondered whether or no 
Mrs. Beaufort would remain awake during the perform- 
ance, and laughingly agreed to place her between them, in 
order to relieve each other, by gently transferring her 
languid head from the shoulder of one to the other, as it 
might occasionally diverge from its equilibrium. 

At an early hour the party were on their way to the 
Tabernacle. Virginia scarcely able to restrain her impa- 
tience; fancy was on the wing, her young heart buoyant 
with hope. No wonder that many eyes were turned upon 
her, as Frances endeavoured to calm her into a more sober 
pace. - 

“ We shall be too late, I know; and if I cannot see, I 
cannot hear !”” 

“Pray, Virginia, be quiet; it is not your eyes, but ears 
that are to be put in requisition.” 

“Cannot I watch the inspiration of his countenance, and 
will not his miraculous power beam through those portals 
of the soul, his dreamy, entrancing eyes—I must see as well 
as hear him !” 

“ You are raving mad, sister dear,” I think I shall assume 
the double duty of restraining you within bounds, and of 
supporting the automaton behind us.” 

Arriving very early, Virginia selected her own position ; 
for awhile she amused herself by watching the bearing of 
the groups who entered ; as the spacious edifice filled to its 
utmost extent, she sunk into so sweet a reverie that the 
wise remarks of Mrs. Beaufort were unheeded. 

“Tam very glad I came ; there are the Spottswoods, the 
Lanceys, the Fauntleroys, and all the set Iam sure to meet 
at Saratogos.” A half bow and an enlargement of the 
eyes, were her gracious tokens of recognition. 

The magician appears, and the unpretending instrument 
is held caressingly to his cheek ; the ear is bent soothingly 
towards it, as if catching the far off breathing of its impri- 
soned inmate—slowly and lightly the bow is drawn across 
the aperture, intently does the ear incline to the response, 





but no sound is heard ; again in the tenderest manner the | 


uplifted bow descends. To the multitude, the silence of 
death still pervades but the mighty one has caught the 
distant sound—with rapt senses he bends to the touch, that 


again descends ; a wail, a smothered cry—an outbursting | 
of the liberated soul—and every heart Jeaps within the | 


gathered multitude, as the gushing melody breaks forth. 

Insensible to all around, Virginia saw but the one heaven 
opened to her soul, as the supernatural tones thrilled through 
her. At first Mrs. Beaufort was thoroughly disappointed. 
“The man has forgotten his theme,” whispered she to 
Frances, and her eye wandered through the crowd in search 
of other acquaintances—anon it glanced to her own dress, 
well satisfied that it was unexceptionable ; she fairly started 
when that first flood of music poured upon the ear, but she 
s00n sank listlessly back to her former position. Frances, 
with intent look and absorbed mind, scarcely breathed, 
when a gradually increasing weight on one shoulder caused 
her to turn her head,—Mrs. Beaufort had left this sublunary 
sphere, her vital part, at least ; the mass of balzarine lace, 
and the approved coiffure, reposed on the shoulder of the 
astonished Frances, 

“There is one thing certain,” thought Frances, “ if my 
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neighbour has no music in her soul, Shakspeare is for once 
wrong, for treason and stratagem would find in her but an 
indifferent coadjutor.” 

Submitting as best she might to he unwelcome burden, 
Frances was in the act of fixing her attention again on the 
wonder of the north, when an irresistible smile relaxed her 
features. A short distance in advance, her eye fell on an 
object that effectually disenchanted her fora time. ‘ Darby 
the blast” was in full play, not on his French horn, but with 
hands, eyes and head, seemed beside himself with extasy. 
*«T understand all this, much better than any of you,” was 
the expression of his toasted visage, as his eye ceased its 
frenzied rolling, to glance contemptuously on those near 
him. Love music he certainly did, and appreciate and enjoy 
this unrivalled performer he did likewise, but the desire to 
proclaim his knowledge and amateurship led to the indul- 
gence of most fantastic airs and gestures. He glanced once 
at Frances, and seemed delighted that a neighbour was 
there to witness his uncontrollable enthusiasm, his head 
bowed to the time, a passionate clasping of the hands, and 
uplifting of the exstatically agonized orbits of vision nearly 
convulsed poor Frances—she was fascinated or frightened 
—Darby caught her look of astonishment, and was in 
raptures—happy fellow! the neighbourhood would be sure 
to estimate him properly hereafter. 

“ Aint you tired,” Mrs. Beaufort; ‘ I wish I was at home 
on the sofa.” 

A most discordant accompaniment diverted Virginia’s 
attention for an instant from Ole Bull—Mr. Beaufort had 
wound up his nasal gyrations by an abrupt halt, as if snap- 
ping at some invisible tormentor. Shocked past expression, 
Virginia looked at her sister, a smile on either lips assured 
their parents it was the last time they would willingly 
consent to be thus hampered, even if Ole Bull’s magical 
bow waved in perspective. E. K. 





THE BREVIARY. 


Amone Croty’s productions is a highly-finished poem, 
called “ Paris 1n 1815.” The following fine passage gives 
a good idea of the effect of the “ Apollo Belvidere” on the 
mind of a man of taste :— 


But all is rapture, reverence round one shrine, 
Arch’d by the sunset with a burst of rays ; 
A form seems floating out, a youth divine, 
Half throned, half mantled in the amber haze,— 
High scorn, instinctive power are in his gaze ; 
His bow is scarce relax'd, his shaft scarce flown, 
His arm uplifted still, his tress still plays; 
He bends to catch the Python’s dying groan, 

Yet bends as if that spot were his Olympian throne. 


King of the sun-beams—on the silvery shore 

Of Delos stood thy glory, and thy name 

Rose solemn from its caves and forests hoar ; 

And ever on its waves proud pilgrims came 

Bearing upon their barks the incense flame ; 

Bards, warriors, kings, with laurel-wreath and lyre, 

Bound to the Mystic Isle, where life—a dream, 

A lovely dream! nor cradle knew nor pyre ; 
Greece! like thy early heart; its fire, all hallow’d fire! 


The Persian millions came.—Thy oracle 

In thunder o’er them utter’d Destiny ; 

From the barbarian’s hand down dropped the steel, 

Back rush‘d their prows, it told they came to die! 

Silent as death, the trump, the warrior cry,— 

The slave, the satrap on his galley-throne, 

The monarch in his jewell’d canopy ! 

All prosirate, till afar their hosts were gone, 
Girding the waters blue, a golden, sunset zone. 


Then, answering thunders from the Olympian hill 
Roll’d their deep summons to the yeasty waves, 
To come, and of destruction have their fill: 

And the ten thousand billows all were graves. 
And on his charger through the turban’d slaves 
Rode bloody Death from mountain-top to shore ; 
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Calung the woil and wud-dog from their caves, 
And the young lion from his forest hoar, 
To glut their burning jaws with kings’ and princes’ gore. 


Laocoon ! round thy splendid form are flung 
TInexiricable spires,—twin serpents chain 
Thy mighty limbs,—like fire, the forky tongue 
Shoots o'er thy brow, that writhes with more than pain ; 
Their plunging fangs thy patriot life blood drain, 
Their volumes clasp thy sons, and all must die,— 
But wrath and wrong are burning in thy brain, 
Upon thy boys is fixed no father’s eye ; 

"Tis cast on Heaven, in bold, accusing agony. 


Beside him sinks a warrior on his shield, 

Whose history the heart alone must tell! 

Now, dim in eve—he looks, as on the field, 

Where when he ‘ell, his country with him fell. 

Death sickens all his soul, the blood drops steal 

Slow from his breast, congealing round the wound ; 

His strong arm shakes, his chest has lost its swell, 

Tis his last breath,—his eye-ball glares profound, 
Ilis heavy forehead glooms, bends, plunges to the ground ! | 


Yet had the bold barbarian joy ; if tears 
For Roman slaughter could rejoice his soul. 
Did he not hear the crashing of the spears? 
When like a midnight tide, his warriors stole 
Around the slumb’ring legions—till the roll 
Of the wild forest-drum awoke the glen ; 
And every blow let loose a Roman soul. 
So let them sting the lion in his den ; 
Chains and the spear are chaff, when Heaven gives hearts 
to men! 
Had not that with'ring lip quaff ’d long and deep, 
The cup that vengeance for the patriot fills ; 
When swords instinctive from their scabbards leap, 
When the dim forests, and the mighty hiil, 
And the lone gushings of the mountain rills, 
All utter to the soul a cry of shame ; 
And shame, like drops of molten brass, distils 
On the bare head and bosom of the tame, 
Till the whole fetter’d man, heart, blood, and brain, is; 
flame. 
Then there were lightnings in that clouded eye, 
And sounds of triumph in that heavy ear ; 
Aye, and that icy limb was bounding nigh, 
Tracking the Roman with the bow and spear, 
As through the livelong night the death-march drear 
Pierced the deep forests o'er the slaughter grown ; 
Seeking for ancient chief and palo dear, 
‘Through wolf-torn graves and haggard piles of bone, 
Along the rampart ruins, and marshy trenches strewn. 


And what they sought they found, in wild- weed robes, 
Laid in the sepulchres that thunder ploughs. 
They found the circle, where the thronging globes 
Of German warriors held the night's carouse, 
And groans of death, and magic’s fearful vows 
Startled the moon. Around the altars lay 
The human hecatomb! in ghastly rows, 
The leaders still unmix’d with meaner clay, 

Tribune and consul stretch’d in white and wild decay. 


But have I still forgot thee, loveliest far 

Of all,—enchanting image of Love’s queen 7? 

Or did J linger but till yon blue star, 

Thy star, should crown thee with its light serene ? 


There stands the goddess, by the Grecian seen i 


In the mind's lonely, deep idolatry ; 
When twilight o’er Cythera’s wave of green, 
Drew her rich curtain, and his upturn'd eye 
Was burning with the pomp of earth, and sea, and sky. 


We must give another poem of Croly’s, with its intro- 
& 


duction :— 
CZERNI GEORGE. 

This man was one of the bold creations of wild countries 
and troubled times; beings of impetuous courage, iron 
strength, original talent, and doubtful morality. Civilization 
levels and subdues the inequalities of the general mind ; 
barbarism shows, with the desolation, the grandeur of the 
wilderness,—the dwarfed and the gigantic side by side, a 
thousand diminished and decaying productions over- 
shadowed by one mighty effort of savage fertility. 

Georges Petrowich was descended from a family of Ser- 
vian nobles. His habitual name of Czerni (black) was 


given probably from the colour of his hair. His daring jj 


spirit first exhibited itself in an act of personal violence. 
When a boy, and ordered by a Turk to stand out of his 
way, or have his brains blown out, he shot the Turk on the 


mingled here with individual temper. Czerni George tuok 
immediate refuge in Transylvania, and entered the Austrian 
service, where he was made a non-commissioned officer, 
He subsequently quarrelled with his captain, challenged, 
killed him; and fled to Servia. He was now but twenty. 
five, yet he raised an insurrection; fought the Turks with 
remorseless hostility ; by signal gallantry, perseverance, and 
talant embodied an army of his countrymen; bore dowr 
the Turks before him, beseiged Belgrade, and on the Ist of 
December, 1806, forced it to capitulate. 





ralissimo of Servia, repelled an attempt of the senate of no. 
| bles and ecclesiastics to repossess the government, and by 
| proclamation declared himself “Supreme.” The Mussul. 
| man power was awakened by this proximity of triumphant 
| Oppusition, and an army of 50,090 men passed the Servian 
| frontier. Czerni fought long and desperately on the banks 
| of the Saave, but his small population gave way before the 


|| mass of the Turkish power. At the treaty of 1812, between 


Russia and the Porte, Servia acknowledged herself tributary 
/ tothe Sultan. Czerni retired to Russia, and lived at Kisso. 
noff, in Bessarabia. In 1817, he had the rashness to return 
| to Servia. He was taken in disguise near Belgrade, and 
immediately beheaded by order of the Pashaw. The ob- 
| ject of his return is unascertained; it was said to be the 
| possession of some treasure hidden during his day of suc- 
|; cess: it was supposed by the Turks to be an attempt to 
feel his way to massacre once more. It might have been 
| urged by the restlessness of a vigorous mind weary of in- 


| to his country, at a time when Europe was exulting in the 
{ overthrow of the French empire. 
His appearance was striking and singular. He was bold- 
| ly formed, and above the general stature. But the extraor. 
dinary length of his physiognomy, his sunken eyes, and his 
bald forehead, bound with a single black tress of hair, gave 
| him a look rather Asiatic than European. It was his cus- 
| tom to sit in silence for hours together; he could neither 
| read nor write, but he was a great warrior, and, for the time, 
| a deliverer of his country. 


’T was noon! a blood-red banner play'd 
Above thy rampart porte, Belgrade ; 
From time to time the gong’s deep swell 
Rose thundering from the citadel ; 

And soon the trampling charger’s din 
Told of some mustering pomp within. 
But all without was still and drear, 
The long streets wore the hue of fear, 
All desert but where some quick eye 
Peer'd from the curtain’d gallery. 

Or crouching slow from roof to roof, 
The Servian glanced, then shrank aloof, 
Eager, yet dreading to look on 

The business to be that day done. 

The din grew louder, crowding feet 
Seem ‘d rushing to the central street; 
"T'was fill’d the city’s idle brood 
Scatter'd before, few, haggard, rude : 
Then come the Spahis bounding on 
With kettle-drum and gonfalon ; 

And ever, at the cymbal’s clash, 
Upshook their spears the sudden flash, 
Till, like a shatter’d, sable sail, 
Wheel’d o’er their rear the black horse-tail, 
All hurrying on, like men who yield, 
Or men who seek some final field. 


They lead a captive ; the pacha 

From his large eye draws back with awe ; 

All tongues are silent in the group, 

Who round thet tearful stranger troop : 

He still has homage, though his hands 

Are straining in a felon’s bands. 

No Moslem he; his brow is bare, 

Save one wild tress of raven hair, 

Like a black serpent deeply bound, 

Where once sat Servia's golden round. 

His neck bends low, and many a stain 

Of blood shows how it feels the chain ; 

A peasant’s robe is o’er him flung, 

A swordless sheath beside him hung ; 

| He sits a charger, but a slave 

Now holds the bridle of the brave. 
* * * * * * 

And_now they line the palace-square. 

A splendid sight, as noon day’s tull glare 


~ 








spot. Hatred of the oppressors of his country was probably [i 


Pours on their proud caparison, 


> 


| 


He was now master of a kingdom, was proclaimed gene. | 


wane 


activity ; or by the nobler impulse of giving independence — 
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“Arms rough with gold and dazzling stone, 


Hore-nets, and shawls of Indian dye, 
O’er brows of savage majesty. 
But where's the fettered rider now ? 
A flag above, a block below, 
An Ethiop headsman lowe’ring near, 
Show where must close his stern career. 
A thousand eyes are fixed to mark 
The fading of his eye’s deep spark, 
The quicken’d heaving of his breast ; 
But all within it is at rest: 
There is no quivering nerve ; his brow 
Scarce bent upon the crowd below ; 
He stands in settled stately gloom, 
A warrour’s statue on his tomb. 

* * * * * 


A trumpet rang ;—the turban’d line 
Clash’d up their spears, the headsman’s sign. 
Then, like the iron in the forge, 
Blazed their dark visage, Czerni George ! 
He knew that trumpets Turkish wail, 
His guide through many a forest vale, 
When, seattering like the hunted deer, 
The Moslem felt his early spear ; 
He heard it when the Servian targe 
Broke down the Delhi’s desperate charge, 
And o’er the fight his scimitar 
Was like the flashing of a star: 
That day, his courser to the knee 
Was bathed in blood, and Servia free ! 
That day, before he sheathed his blade, 
He stood a sovereign in Belgrade ; 
The field, the throne were on that eye, 
Which wander'd now so wild and high. 

* * *” * * 


The hour had waned ; the sunbeam fell 
Full on the palace pinnacle, 
‘The golden crescent on its spire 
Beam'd o’er a cross ! his eye shot fire ; 
That cross was o’er the crescent set, 
The day he won the coronet. 
He dash’d away a tear of pride, 
His hand was darted to his side, 
No sword was there :—a bitter smile 
Told the stern spirit’s final thrill ; 
Yet all not agony ; afar, 
Mark’d he no cloud of northern war? 
Swelld on his prophet ear no clang 
Of tribes that to their saddles sprang ? 
No Russian cannons heavy hail 
In vengeance smiting the Serail ? 
The whole was but a moment’s trance, 
That ’scaped the turban‘d rabble’s glance ; 

sigh, a stride, a stamp the whole, 
Time measures not the tides of soul. 
He was absorb’d in dreams, nor saw 
The hurried glare of the pashaw ; 
Nor saw the headsman’s backward leap, 
To give his axe the wider sweep. 
Down came the blow ;—the self-same smile 
Was lingering on the dead lip still, 
When ’mid the train the pikemen bore 
‘The bloody head of the Pandour. 

* * * * * 

The night was wild, the atabal 
Scarce echoed on the rampart wall ; 
Scarce heard the shrinking centinel, 
The night-horn in that tempest’s yell. 
But forms, as shot the lightning’s glare, 
Stole silent through that palace square, 
And thick and dim a weeping group 
Seem‘d o'er its central spot to stoop. 
The storm a moment paused, the moon 
Broad from a hurrying cloud-rift shone ; 
It shone upon a headless trunk, 
Raised in their arms ; the moonbeam sunk, 
And all was dimness ; but the beat 
Came sudden as of parting feet, 
And sweet and solemn voices pined 
In the low lapses of the wind. 
*T'was like the hymn, when soldiers bear 
A soldier to his sepulchre. 

* * * * * 
The lightning threw a shaft below, 
‘The stately square was desert now. 
Yet far, as far as eye could strain, 
Was seen the remnant of a train; 
A wavering shadow of a crowd, 
That round some noble burden bow’d. 
*T was gone, and all wag night once more, 
Wild rain, and whirlwind’s doubled roar. 


UNCLE MOSELEY AND THE RAILROAD. 
BY A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


From village sermons to city speechifications, no morality 
more trite or threadbare than the mutability of human 
affairs; yet, scarcely a blockhead of us ell but expresses 
daily amazement at their ordinary changes of the times! 
We stare with idiotic wonder upon every new invention, 
nay, at every new combination of inventions long discovered. 
With fond retrospection, our eyes are ever fixed upon the 
past, and our feet, consequently, stumble over the molehills 
in our path. We ride through life, as it were, with our 
back to the horses. 

But, though admitting that the world we live in is no 
longer the world lived in by our grandfathers, we are too apt 
to fancy that it has at length attained its acme of perfection ; 
blind to the fact, that, in the eyes of our grandchildren, we 
shall one day become the same benighted, quizzical, old 
fogrums we presume to see in our predecessors ; that we 
are but links in the great chain of humanity—perhaps of 
iron, perhaps only of packthread! During the laps of the 
present century, the first have become last and the last first. 








The iron-fisted borough-owner has been stripped of his 
|coatof mail. John Company has had his grinders extracted 
‘from him, tooth by tooth, like some rich Jew excruciated 
{by the extortion of our early kings. Attainted peerages 
ihave been restored to the offspring of those whose rebel 
; heads figured on Temple-bar; and the miracle of making 
/the dumb speak has been renewed by the admission of 
|Catholics into the most high court of parliament. These 
'are changes which the first two apprenticeships of the 
| present century certainly never expected would come to 
| pass. 

| All these, however, are vicissitudes dependent on the 
| vacillations of human opinion—a thing having far more 
‘than thirty-two points to its variability. The real miracle 
| of the nineteenth century has been its conquest over time 
and space by the pace of steam. One fancies one has done 
‘enough in being thankful for the facility of dining one day 
in Dublin and the next in London, without considering the 
totally new computation introduced into all sorts and con- 
| ditions of public and private affairs, by the power of pounc- 
| ing on a national enemy in our war-steamers with the magic 
| of a thought, or of stepping in our seven-leagued boots to 
look in upon our wife at Southampton, when she fondly 
, fancies us, where she wishes us, at York. 

| We have taken the thing too easily. We do not suf- 
| ficiently appreciate the marvel of having brought the moun- 
jtain to Mahomet. Could Sir Walter Raleigh have been 
told that Virginia would ever be within a fortnight’s sail of 
| our island, so as to bring his pigtail to a fine market—could 
the wretched exiles who pined away their souls in the three 
| presidences a century ago, convinced that, as the founda- 
tions of the round world are so fast that they cannot be 
|moved, nothing would ever bring India nearer than a six- 
|months’ voyage to Leadenhall-street—been assured of 
;monthly communication, they would have laughed their 
| informant to scorn, as a mere dreamer of dreams. 

| Yet we have done all this. We have penetrated the 
| mysteries of the land of Egypt; and think no more of 
| Steaming it from Blackwall to Smyrna, than the house of 
| Hanover thought of crossing the channel ! 

Nor is it alone the bare fact to which we fail to attribute 
| due importance: we have not yet established the new code 
of ethics that must eventually result from the change. 
People write letters to The Times newspaper about railroad 
legislation, but they take a one-sided view of the case. 
They do not perceive, that whereas Justice used formerly 
to be painted blind, she ought to have been represented 
lame ; and that, by the blessing of rail-roads, she has re- 
covered the use of her limbs; that she can henceforward 
not only overtake the fugitive malefactor and absconding 
bankrupt, but personally investigate abuses of which she 
was formerly content to listen to a garbled version. Out- 
stripping the telegraph, she is on the spot where some evil 
deed has been done, before even an alarm issounded. No 
further pillage in our colonies, no unjust stewards either 
abroad or at home. The eye of the master glances along 


the railroad, or the commissioners of our sovereign lady 
the queen come steaming it into the very heart of the 





mischief, 
No more Alsatias in the world; no obscure nooks or 
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dirty corners. At home they are accessible to penny 
postage—abroad, to steam. 

I am akin, however, to those who would fain that this 
subjugation of space and time had not occurred during their 
born days; and I only wish the reader were acquainted 
with my Uncle Moseley, in order to appreciate the nuisance 
it must have been to that churlish and ungenial individual, 
to find Moseley Hall brought within eight hours of the 
metropolis! My Uncle Mosely isthe great man of our 
family ; the bachelor elder brother of half a dozen brothers 
and sisters rash enough to have married, increased, and 
multiplied, and replenished the earth, with little enough to 
replenish their own empty pockets. The consequence is, 
that nobody’s five thousand a year was ever thought so 
much of as uncle Moseley’s—that is, in his own family. 
In my childhood, I used to hear this invisible uncle talked 
about among my elder cousins, till his riches assumed a 
vague and mysterious influence in my imagination. He 
was as some enchanter of the Arabian Tales, dwelling in an 
inaccessible cavern in a magic forest, surrounded by heaps 
of coined and uncoined gold, and caskets of jewels. 

As I grew older, and occasionally overheard the com- 
plaints of poverty usual in large and necessitous families, 
accompanied with the invariable commentary of ‘“ But 
Uncle Moseley could make us all comfortable, if he chose ! 
—Uncle Moseley does not spend a fifth part cf his income, 
and might easily assist us without feeling it,” my curiosity 
became more rational, till, by dint of questioning and sur- 
mising, I ascertained that this wealthy relative was an 
elderly squire, with a prodigious rent-roll, residing in the 
north, at our old family seat of Moseley Hall. 





So far for matter of fact. But my fancy was soon set to 
work again by the descriptions I continued to extract of ; 
Moseley Hall. My mother loved, indeed, to talk of this | 
home of her fancy. All the romance of her life was com- | 
prised within its venerable walls; and often by fire-light, 
when the day’s tasks were done, did she indulge me with 
an account of the curious old moated manor, with its 
embayed windows, and battlements, and oaken parlours, 
and music-gallery, and family pictures, till I portrayed it} 
to myself as something between Windsor Castle and | 
Hampton Court, with a little touch of St. James’s palace 
and Bridewell. 

Mosely Hall was situated at two days’ journey from 
London in summer, three in winter. But where was the 
use of measuring its distance from the metropolis, when no 
one ever progressed between the two? There might have 
been a great gulph intervening, profound as that which | 
separated Lazarus in glory from Dives in misery—for any | 
thing it mattered to the contrary; for Moseley Hall was | 
situated at nine miles’ distance from a market town; the , 
market town itself being of so obscure and nerveless an | 
order, that the one coach connecting it with the vitalities of | 
the kingdom lumbered its way only twice a weak into the 
market place! And then the nine miles’ cross-road,— 
partly through lanes, partly through fields, with thirteen 
gates to open!—My mother declared, that in her girlhood, 
a journey to the market-town was talked of in the family 
as now we talk of a trip to the Rhine ; and, till the death 
of my grandfather brought his widow and children to settle 
in town, she was accustomed to regard the extensive 
woodlands constituting a great portion of the Moseley estate 
much as Proserpine may have regarded the manifold re- 
doubts of the Styx, dividing her from the breathing world. 


It was, in fact, what the French call a pays perdu, like 
that surrounding La Trappe or the Boccage of La Vendée, 
having bad roads, and coppices intersected with what the 
language of the country graphically term “ mires!” But 
the roads were good enough for the use of timber-trucks 
and the peasants constituting the sole inhabitants of the 
district ; and, unless in very bad winters, the mires were 
seldom impassable—I was about to write it unfordable, for, 
truth to say, there nature seemed somewhat amphibious. 

The rudeness of the environs, however, served only to 
augment, in my vague ideas, the grandeur of the hall—the 
ogre’s castle—the Suzerain’s pleasant city of refuge from 
the savageness of the nature over which he held undisputed 
sway. And my notions of its dignity were probably shared 
by Uncle Moseley, who was never known to quit the place. 
From the day of his accession to the throne of Moseley 





(and a disappointment in youth implies, of course, a disap. 

pointment in love,) had rendered London distasteful to him 
so that he had immured himself for life, like the sleeping 
beauty in the wood. Not that he slept away his time jn 
the old hall. 
bequeathed our family name to the university, and having 
fortunately been able to bestow the living of Moseley ona 
college chum, who had shared his college pursuits and 
college honours, they abided together in that northern desert 
almost like fellows of a college. The parsonage was an 
humble, low-browed, wide-hearthed habitation, scarcely 
two hundred yards distant from the hall-door; and with a 
mouldy old library of black-letter books for their morning’s 
diversion, and a chess-board at the hall, and backgammon 
and cribbage-boards at the parsonage—what could they 
want more? In their friskier days, they used to go out 
angling or trolling together, and even of later years, had 
been known to enjoy a day’s fishing in the canal of the old 
fashioned garden, or even in the moat of the Hall. But 
their day for field sports was past ; their days for otium cum 
dignitate fully come. The old parson contented himself 
with his privilege of mumbling a couple of score of clod. 
poles to a comfortable sleep, twice in every Sabbath, and 
my uncle, who knew that the family coach was rotting in 
the coach-house, and that his best pair of punchy old greys 
had died of the asthma, was satisfied to toddle, on every 
sunny day, along the terrace of Moseley Hall, which com- 
manded a fine empurpled perspective over a wooded plain, 
thirty miles in extent; getting an appetite for his dinner, 
while disputing with his deaf old friend some exploded 
theory of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Such was the man who stood between three scattered 
but flourishing families of vigorous young Moseleys and 
five thousand a year! Few of us had ever seen him. 
Twice only had he visited London in our memory ; and on 
each occasion, (one of these being to consult an aurist for 
his infirm Pylades,) two days of his week’s sojourn were 
devoted to recovering from the fatigues of so terrible a 
journey, and two more to preparations for its renewa!. He 
was on what are called “good terms” with his brothers— 
who were many years younger than himself; but he was 
never known to draw his purse-strings in their favour, or to 
answer the letters in which they annually announced to him 
the sprouting of their olive-branches. On coming to town, 
he apprised them of his arrival at the same obscure inn in 
the Adelphi he had frequented while at Oxford ; and when 
they all arrived to visit him, (the married brothers and 
sisters, and their several prcgenies,) made all the efforts 
suggested by old-fashioned politeness to listen to a recapitu. 
lation of our names, and ticket them to the heads of each. 

It might be my fancy, but it struck me, at both these 
interviews, that Uncle Moseley took quite as much delight 
in decrying the family seat, as ever my poor mother had 
taken in exalting it. He spoke of Moseley Hall as damp, 
dreary, lonely, “remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow!” 
For, after all, if he really found cause of discontent in the 
cawing of the rookery, or the mournful stillness of the 
surrounding woods, why abide there? The old Croesus 
might have commanded a snuggery at Bath, or Brighton, or 
a mansion in London; and since he preferred banishment 
to this ** Ultima Thule,” this obscure stronghold of his fore- 
fathers, no need surely to murmur against its desolation? 
Yet to hear him talk, tlfe bad roads of aforetime must have 
become ten times worse than ever, and the mires have 
deepened to morasses; while the gates intervening between 
the Hall and the market-town, had manifestly increased and 
multiplied as largely as the Moseley family. As to the 
green lanes, I could fancy, from his description, the boughs 
tangling, and the trees stooping to interlace their branches 
in order to circumvent the approach of travellers, like those 
of a fairy tale. 

My general impression, in short, was, that the old seat 
was becoming daily more unapproachable ; that the gallery 
of family pictures, and library of Elzevirs, and gray carp in 
the moat, might, perhaps, be as tine as ever ; but that they 
were, and must remain, invisible to eyes profane, like those 
“ gems of purest ray serene,” said to sparkle in the dark 
unfathomed caves of ocean, by those who have never been 
there to see. 


Every now and then, indeed, there arrived (carriage duly 








land, he had never deserted it. A disappointment in youth 





paid by uncle Moseley,) from the Hall, hampers of hares, 

















My uncle, it seems, was a scholar, who had | 
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pheasants, and partridges in autumn, wild ducks and bus- || whether the bill for its establishment would have been 


tards in winter; calculated to inspire the juniors of the 
family with shrewd suspicions that those woods described 
as dreary, were excellent preserves ; and the moorland de- 
picted as barren, a capital lounge for the sportsman. But 
this only tended to increase our dissatisfactions against our 
kinsman and his habitation ; to which he was so careful 
not to invite us, out of consideration fur the care, cost, and 
peril of such a journey. For terrible accidents had hap- 
pened to that very heavy, heavy coach, in the memory of 
man; and posting was an outlay of ready money only com- 
patable with headship of the Moseley clan! 

And so, overmastered by the hopelessness of the case, 
we gave up troubling our heads about the matter; some of 
us beginning to regard the family sent as a mere historical 
legendé—an apocryphal mansion—a castle in the air; or 
rather one of those bubbles of the earth, described by 
Macbeth. Such of us as had a pleasant lot of it, went on 
our way rejoicing, and remembered not uncle Moseley, 
even in our prayers. Such of us as had to wrestle with the 
bitterness of life, under articles to attorneys, or beclerked 
among the grimy smotherations of the city, occasionally 
wished him in a better place, albeit Moseley Hall was said 
to be a place so excellent. 

My destinies, among the rest, were appointed ina far 
country. I obtained a mercantile appointment in one of the 
ports of the Levant; and enchanted with the novelties of 
an oriental life, and a new aspect of animate and inanimate 
nature, enjoyed my banishment almest more than it is safe 
to avow with the charge of ingratitude and heartlessness 
before one’s eyes, in letters home. But though agreeably 
acclimatized among the palmettos, and having learnt to 
smoke like a Turk, I was not sorry when, at the end of a 
few years,a mission from my employers enabled me to 
revisit home. 

I found the black hair of my dear mother of “ a sable- 
silvered.” I found the firm arm of my excellent father 
tremulous from disease : I found the little sisters I had left 
in pinafores, married, and with infants of their own upon 
their knees. I found one brother a diplomatized slayer of 
men, and another a privileged picker of pockets of the 
Middle Temple. But I found them all, thank God! open. 
armed to welcome me. ‘The fatted calf was killed in all 
their houses in succession, so as to produce almost a surfeit 
of veal. 

The only thing that appeared to me perfectly unaccount- 
able among the changes visible in my family, was the 
audacity with which they all talked of uncle Moseley, and 
the familiarity they all evinced with Moseley Hall. My 
brother Bob spoke of having just enjoyed a week’s shooting 
there, as he would have talked, in former days, of making 
war on the sparrows in Hornsey Wood; and I literally 
overheard my mother advising my eldest sister to send down 
tothe Hall for change of air, her eldest boy, who was re- 
covering from the whooping cough! Another of my sisters 
had some fine orange-trees in her balcony, which she coolly 


winter, in the old greenhouse at Moseley. 

“So you have, at length, scaled the wall, and accom- 
plished your entrance into the enchanted castle !” said I, 
addressing my sailor brother, the one nearest to myself in 
age and affections. ‘ But surely you must find it some. 
what troublesome and expensive to profit so largely by my 
uncle’s tardy hospitalities?” 

“Troublesome 2? Expensive?” cried he. ‘“ We break- 
fast at home, and, at the cost of a dozen shillings, arrive 
there by luncheon time. Blessyour soul! the Hull railroad 
cut through an angle of the old man’s estate, and runs 
through his park. Moseley Hall is completely laid bare to 
the public. ‘There is a station-house not a quarter of a mile 
from the door.” 

“ How very convenient for my uncle,” said I, musingly ; 
“he used to complain of the difficulty of intercommunication 
with town !” 

A general chorus of laughter from my whole family, 
Tewarded the observation. 

“I wish you could have seen the old fox, when first 
Unearthed?” exclaimed my sailor brother. ‘ When the 
plan of the railway was™first laid down, he was the only 
landed proprietor of the district who opposed it; and had 

possessed a grain of parliamentary interest, I doubt 
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;carried. During the progress of the works, he had two fits 


of the jaundice. For, while surveying the unsightly mounds 
of earth thrown up in the frightful paddock he calls a park, 
he foresaw exactly what has occurred, the incursions of the 
Picts and Scots; or, in plain English, the invasion of his 
sacred territory by his nephews and nieces! You may re- 
member how the old crocodile used to weep, in days of 
yore, over his isolation; and lament over the impossibility 
of gathering us together under his kinsmanly wings? Faith, 
he has us now, with a vengeance! Moseley Hall is our 
hospital when sick ; our tea-gardens, when gambolsome ; 
our hunting-ground, when inclined for sport. There is no 
longer the smallest pretext for our exclusion! The sacred 
groves of Dodona are desecrated, and Moseley Hall become 
a public thoroughfare—a popular lounge! Two houses of 
public entertainment, an inn and ale-house, have (as is 
usually the case) tacked themselves to the skirts of the 
station-house ; ay! and without so much as the civility of 
calling themselves the Moseley Arms! The place is, in 
short, a cake-house—pointed out to the junketers who pic- 
nic in the woods, as the rum ould seat of one Squire 
Moseley—a queer’un—a cracky ould gentleman, in nankin 
shorts and gaiters, worth a power o’ money, which he hasn’t 
the heart tu spend! I promise you that, troublesome as you 
may suppose our numerous family to my uncle, we are by 
no means the greatest nuisance inflicted on him by the 
railroad !” 

“It is rather hard,” observed my barrister brother, with 
an air of magnanimous compassion, “ at Mr. Moseley’s age, 
and having acquired settled habits of life, to find them so 
thoroughly overset! The old gentleman had composed bis 
mind to solitude. He was of a philosophical turn. He 
loved argument and cribbage. The society of Mr. Rubric 
insured him both, and he asked no more. And now, to be 
broken in upon at all hours of the day—to have his venerable 
old mansion laid open to the espial of a station-house, and 
his hospitality subjected to the demand of his kinsfolk and 
acquaintances, every day of his life—nay, thrice on every 
day of his life—from year’s end to year’s end—is a severe 
trial! When he hears the shriek of the approaching train, 
he is never certain that it may not bring down upon him 
some poor relation ; and the railway, which deposits along 
so many hundreds of miles, its fumes and dust, its noise and 
nuisance, appears to him constituted for the sole purpose of 
depositing visitors at the gates of Moseley Hall! ‘To say 
nothing of accidents! At any hour of the day, some 
frightful explosion may convert tls peaceful mansion into 
an infirmary ; filling his spare beds with maimed and dying 
persons—and his hall with coroners’ inquests and funeral 
Poor nervous old gentleman! how can he be ex- 


| pected to resign himself at once to a calamity so unfore. 


shown in the casting of his horoscope! As well might he 


| have expected to see a volcano start up in his padduck, as 


this fearful arena for the combat of the elements—fire and 


| water against earth and air !” 
informed me were always kept alive for her, during the || 


“Do not expect me to pity him,” said I, in answer to 
this special pleading. ‘A main advantage of half these 
modern improvements consists in their triumph over indi- 
vidual selfishness. Is the well-being of. this egotist, this 
human oyster, this useless member of the community, to 
be weighed against a benefit conferred on the united 
kingdom? A few hundred such churlish proprietors as 
uncle Moseley, and where would be the vaunted hospitality 
of old England? No, no! the old gentleman has been 
smoked out of a den which he had never the heart to render 
pleasant or profitable to other people !” 

“ T shall like to hear what you will say to his grievances 
while visiting at Moseley Hall!” cried my lawyer brother. 

“I shall never visit it! There was a time when I would 
have given worlds for an invitation, and never received one. 
Why should [ harass the old man for the sake of seeing it 
now, in its days of desecration, and stripped of all its colour- 
ing of romance ?” 

“T think I could tempt you to break your resolution !” 
observed my youngest sister. ‘‘I can promise you that the 
old family seat contains a picture connected with a story 
which Ss 

But, I forbear. My readers have, probably, heard enough 
of these family details. I can scarceley expect any, besides 
myself, to feel interested in the daily disappointment in 
love, of Uncre Moserey. 
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Travers have the looseness desirable fur summer read-| 
ing, and we covet new stuff, of this quality, at this season, | 
more than any other. The following, written by the son} 
of an English family of our acquaintance, will be relished. 


NAZARETH. 


Ir was just five o’clock when we came to Nazareth, | 
which was not visible till we were immediately above it. 
The grey houses standing in the side of the hill, some} 
of them covered with snow, as well as the heights above | 
the city, gave it a most sombre appearance. I never! 
looked upon a place of so melancholy an aspect. I) 
could see into the convent from the road I was riding over, | 
and in its court-yard were piled up heaps of snow. Some} 
small houses had fallen down, and the stones having | 
plumped into the snow, formed so many little fountain. | 
heads to the numerous streams that the thaw was melting | 
through the streets ; the only uncovered spot around being | 
over the valley in front, dark and frowning, too abrupt ap- | 
parently to retain the snow. It was the Mount of Precipi- | 
tation. j 

The inhabitants seemed to be frozen. They sat without | 
energy in their door-ways, and suffered the melting snow | 
to wander as it listed. Small as the town is, I was nearly | 
an hour before I reached the convent-gate. My horse fell | 
three times ; but, lodging firmly in the newly made gutters, | 
I did not lose my seat. At length, however, we were all | 
obliged to dismount, and waded and floundered on till, per- | 
fectly exhausted, we entered the gates of the anticipated | 
“hospice.” The vesper service was being performed ; and | 
the deep sound of the organ accompanying a full choir, | 
echoed among the hills. All beside was still as death. 

The inner door of the convent was closed. I passed 
through a small arch at the upper end of the court, and, 
raising a curtain, stood in the church. The monks were all | 
on their knees, with their arms stretched in the manner of 
the Franciscans towards heaven. It was dusk, and nolight | 
came from without; but candles and lamps innumerable | 
gave a rich colour to all around. The procession was over, | 
and the monks were immoveable in prayer ; their devoted | 
attitudés, their bald heads and long beards, had a most im. | 
posing effect. The sulemn notes of the organ, which was_ 
still played, the odour, and the handsome building itself, | 
with the sudden manner in which I had descended into it | 
from the cold hills and the deep snow, had an air of myste- | 
ry about it, that seemed not of this earth. It was not pro- 
fane, I hope, in so holy a neighbourhood to remember the 
Scotch knight in the subterranean chapel of Engaddi: just | 
such a surprise did it all seem tome! Beneath the altar, 
which stands in the centre of the church, was a flight of 
steps leading into a cave, over which a soft stream of light, 
was cast from several lamps that hung within it. I could) 
only conjecture the characters of these evidently most sa-| 
cred places, for all the monks were so absorbed in their de- | 
votions that I could not enquire. I do not think any one! 
perceived me. | 

At length they rose from their knees, and in asolemn| 
procession, headed by the superiour, wound along the aisles ; ' 
their heads bowed down, and their arms crossed upon their | 
breasts. 





H 


At certain parts of the church they paused, and, | 
kneeling for a moment, touched the pavement with their || 
foreheads, and again rising, moved on, till, all being finished, | 
they gradually disappeared through a small door beneath the || 
organ-loft; the last of the devout line closed it after him, | 
and I was left alone in the church, doubtful almost whether | 
I had witnessed a scene of reality or not. 

The supper bell of the convent, however, brought me to || 
my senses, and | returned to seek its hospitality. A lay’ 
brother with a formidable bunch of keys received me in the 
long gallery of the building, and asked me of what country | 
I was. I told him, and he replied, “Good! I hope you are 
not an American Englishman.” I assured him I was a: 
complete Englishman. ‘Have you any letters to the su-| 
periour 2?” was his next question,—“ any recommendation 2?” 
“ None,” was my answer, “ but that I am exceedingly hun- | 
gry, and too tired to remain longer in suspense; so pray | 
give me shelter.” ‘But you are not an American?” again | 
said he,—* no missionary?” I again declared that I was|| 
neither, and sat upon the window-seat to await his delibe- i 
ration. \} 

He left me for a moment, and, returning with a welcome, |! 





showed me into an exceedingly nice room, where supper 
was in a very short time brought to me. Hassan was treat, 
ed with equal ceremony; and while I enjoyed the monkish 
fare at the little wooden table with which the room was fur. 
nished, he, in a more congenial posture, despatched his 
mess cross:legged on the floor. I learned that the monks, 
after their meal, assembled in a chamber not very far from 
mine, for the purpose, as the servitor told me, of holding a 
conversazione. [took that opportunity, therefore, of paying 
my respects to the superiour. He was a Spaniard, of a most 
pleasing countenance and manner, and had not very Jong 
returned from South America. He had lately succeeded an 
Italian as head of the establishment, for it seems to be the 
privilege of these two countries to nominate in turn. He 
was seated on a sofa against the wall, while the bearded 
brothers were fixed in high-backed chairs at regular inter. 
vals round it. I could scarcely refrain from laughing as | 
entered, when each figure solemnly bowed its head towards 
me, and then relapsed into its former rigid position, as stiff 
and lifeless nearly as if fixed in a niche of one of its own 
catacombs in Europe. 

Placing myself in a vacant seat on the sofa, by the side 
of the superior, I thanked him for the lodging I had found 
in the convent. He asked me the news from Europe, and 
chattered at such a rate about Spanish America, that I had 
very little occasion to speak. Coffee was handed round by 
a servitor in small Turkish cups, and immediately after it a 
prodigious bottle of aqua-vite went its tour, of which the 
reverend fathers partook with undisguised delight. The bell 
at length tolled eight, and away strode the statues, without 
exciianging a word, to meditate in their cells. The princi. 
pal hoped that 1 would favour them with my company every 
evening during my stay. 

My own chamber was cold enough, and I was very glad 
to seek warmth in my hard bed, and meditate in my turn 
upon the useless lives led by so many young men in so large 
and dreary an abode. The convent is large enough to con- 
tain a hundred: there are now upwards of twenty of every 
description. It is esteemed, I understand, the best built in 
the Holy Land; and the church has ever been pronounced 
the hancsomest. 

January 31.—The deep snow on the ground rendered it 
impossible 1o quit the town, and very difficult to move about 
in it. I waded through the narrow streets, however, to 
make a visit to the different spots, said to be still in exist. 
ence, which have been rendered sacred by their connexion 
with the name and early life of our Saviour. The being in 
Nazareth itself, however, and the view of every hill and 
valley round it, is sufficient to convey higher feelings, and 
give birth to deeper veneration than the minutie preserved 
in the traditiuns of monks, and disfigured by their paltry 
decorations, can possibly do. I first went to Joseph’s Shop, 
as it is called: it is now a small chapel, with a few wretch- 
ed pictures hanging about it, where mass is occasionally 
perfurmed in some state. The building that has an air of 
authenticity about it, is that called the Synagogue, which is 
also a chapel; and, although the property of the Latin 
priests, the Greeks have the privilege of celebrating their 
form of worship within it. Some poor people, who had 
been driven from their homes by the snow, had taken pos- 
session of this only substantial refuge without the convent 
walls, and had spread their carpets on the flags. A num- 
ber of saints in very miserable daubs were hanging round 
the walls, among whom the most conspicuous was St. 
George: two coarse handkerchiefs with worked borders 
graced his frame, left there by pilgrims who had just passed, 
in fulfilment of the vow which these simple offerings had 
accomplished for them. 

The most singular resort of the devout in Nazareth, how- 
ever, is the stone termed ‘* Mensa Christi,” which stands in 
a small chamber, also a chapel: the wall is hung round with 
the certificates of the sacred nature of the relic, written in 
every language known throughout Christendom. It is re- 
corded merely as a tradition of the church, but procures for 
all who say in a proper spirit an ‘“‘ Ave Maria” or “ Pater 
Noster,” seven years’ plenary indulgence. It was upon 
this:stone, the tradition says, that our Lord and his disci- 
ples supped before and after his resurrection. 

The clearest water is drawn from a fountain not very fat 
from the town, to which nearly all the women seem to 
flock, called after the Virgin, from the belief that she used 
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ae to draw water for her household from it,—a tradition of |in them all their lives, in the mechanical performance of a 
pet greater likelihood than those that have endowed buildings || certain number of masses a-day, which they are bound by 
ro with the power of giving indulgences to their visitors. The | their regulations to accomplish; and, “ veramente,” my 
a snow and the mud had made the road nearly impassable ; it |} Roman visiter declared to me, ‘it becomes very tiresome 
ie "was knee-deep: but the business of carrying water could lat last.” The monks of Nazareth have a tour of duty to 
ke | not be interrupted, and the women waded backwards and | perform in Jerusalém, in the course of their residence in 
| forwards in long strings, balancing their vessels on their||**Terra Santa.” Now that matters are ordered more fa- 
ae | heads in the most skilful manner, notwithstanding the diffi- | vourably for the Christian church throughout the East, they 
he culty of drawing their limbs from the mire. | have not even the excitement which an occasional arbitrary 
me | As I approached the fountain, there was a loud laugh/|! tax, with the alternative of losing their heads if not com- 
_ among the women, at the expense of one of their party, in | plied with, used formerly to afford them. 
4 which I seemed to have some concern. “ {t is your bro. | A little before midnight, the monk proposed to guide me 
the ther,” they all cried; “come and look at him:” but my || to the Grotto of the Virgin, and I followed him through the 
He | sister was abashed, and tured her head away. Her tor- || silent galleries of the convent, and through a most myste- 
Jed | mentors would not suffer her to escape, however, and, pull- |! rious passage into the church, which is at all times lit up. 
ne ing her forward, presented to me a very pretty little red- |; We descended into a blaze of light from the suspicious way 
= haired girl, who, prevented from concealing her face, stood | through which we had wound. The sanctity of the grotto, 
ide blushing before me amid the laughter of her companions. | over which the church was built by St. Helena, arises from 
tiff It was her fair complexion, which made her a most rare || its being the identical spot where the Virgin Mary received 
ey bird among her dark countrywomen, that gained me so|!the annunciation. The place where the angel stood is 
a | sweet a sister. Her hair was of the deepest red: I did not || pointed out by one pillar, while another indicates the hal- 
ide | ask how she came by it, but the women were quite delight- _lowed ground on which the Virgin stood. The monk de. 
er ed when I said there were many maids of Frangistan with || tailed to me very minutely, and with much apparent belief 
ar similar locks. ; ; , P |in the truth of all he told, the miraculous and holy charac- 
had February 1.—Notwithstanding the unchanging white of ters of the places Tound. He made me observe the smoke 
1 by all around, I rode this morning to Mount Tabor. The hills || in the grotto, for it was the kitchen of the Virgin’s house, 
ite about Nazareth are bare at the best; but now, when daz-|' and was the only apartment allowed to remain behind, as 
the zling snow on all sides meets the eye, there is little in the || there the annunciation had taken place, the rest of the 
bell outward picture to interest the senses. It was enough to}| dwelling having been whisked off to Loretto; the often- 
oat feel, however, that I was going to look over, from so cele- |) told tale of the broken pillar, the upper portion of which is 
ai, brated a height, the scenes most distinguished in the life || supernaturally fixed in the rock above; with the blindness 
" and mission of our Lord. I merely took a guide with me, || of the Turk whose avarice called forth the miracle, to save 
" one of the servants of the convent; and, as we wound |; the money, I conceive, to the convent, and to add brighter 
lad slowly over the hills, met not a being to interrupt the soli- || ]ustre to the spot. He also pointed out, while we stood in 
a tude. At the foot of Tabor, where there was a green val-|/ the grotto, the precise spot where St. Helena took her break. 
rge | ley, line of black tents shone among the stunted oak-trees | fast, when she gave her superintendence to the building of 
on around, and the flocks of the Arabs were wandering through || her church. Lamps were burning over all the altars; and 
ery them. We were the first to break the smoothness of the the monk, as we walked past them, swung incense from 
te snow. In ascending the hill, on the right hand, looking into || the silver censers that were standing ready upon them. 
ced the plain of Esdraelon, stands a little village, called Debo- The stillness of the place, the soft light, the fragrance of 
rah by the natives, in which, say the legends, Jael slew |! the incense, and the seeming piety of the minister to height- 
hit Sisera. : . en their effect, had an air of solemnity in them that was 
Irode to the summit of Mount Tabor ; for, difficultas the || yery impressive; although the mysteries of the spot could 
end toad was, there was less risk in remaining on horseback || scarcely have inspired any sense of true religion. 
Jeg than I should have found on foot. My horse was very sure- I found, on my return to my cell, that I had passed the 
rl footed; but he occasionally slipped over the stony way, || greater portion of the night in the church, and in the con- 
ae (for I could hear his shoes ring upon it,) and would, but for || yersation of the priest, who concluded his offices by a very 
es the firmness of the snow, have rolled over several times. At | well-turned petition in behalf of the treasury of the convent, 
pe length I reached the fountain, and, glad to dismount, paused || |amenting that the vows of the order had obliged them to 
a awhile beside it. It is venerated because here, say the || |iye, in a great measure, upon the donations of those whose 
ltry monks, our Saviour “ charged the disciples that they should | piety was, happily for themselves, supported by their power 
rp tell no man what they had seen.” ; at | to give. ** We do not beg here,” he said; “ but, if you 
- Portions of the wall round the hill were visible above |have been in Italy, you have been assailed by beggars such 
ee the snow, but all besides was deeply covered. The summit | as I appear to be, miserabile.” 
r of ae, . oe See, bam age =a | As his oration was indirectly given, I took it in the same 
+h is the mount itself, made marie by tracing from it the fea. manner, and we parted very much pleased with each other. 
ate tures of the surrounding scenery. The view from Mount ERI SPR Sei 8? 
ow Tabor has often been vaunted of by travellers. It is indeed THERE'S NOT A LOOK. 
magnificent, and comprises places of the greatest interest. ° : 
pos. The hills of Gilboa on Samaria, Mounts Hermon and Car- “—— . ak 7 look, ? word of teat 
vent . . My soul hath e’er forgot ; 
ne -_ the plains of Galilee and Esdraelon, the Jordan and | Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine, 
— Fame tag Sea of Galilee, and the Mediterranean, are Nor giv’n thy locks one graceful twine, 
"St cernible. . / Which I remember not. 
ders On the anniversary of the Transfiguration, mass is per- 
aed, formed at, and a great procession led to, the altars set up There never yet a murmur fell 
had Where the three tabernacles were made. They are in a From that beguiling tongue, 
vault under ground. I was barely able to reach them, for Which did not, with a lingering spell, 
the entrance was choked up. I arrived in the convent in Upon my charmed senses dwell, 
vee the evening, during the mass. A great crowd of native Like songs from Eden sung. 
with ent oe assembled, for it n - a0 of the Purifi- Ah! that I could, at once, forget 
nin ene Sas Sek sees Sa All, all that haunt me so— 
5 ye _About ten at night, a gentle tap at my door announced a And yet, thou witching girl,—and yet, 
s for Wsiter—a reverend friar came to converse with me upon the To die were sweeter than to let 
ater affairs of the world. He was an Italian, a native of Rome, The lov’d remembrance go. 
pon | %d had been so long cooped up in Nazareth, that he paprsndiig 
cle scarcely knew what was going on without his convent walls. No, if this slighted heart must see 
These fathers have none of the enterprise, or even devotion | Its faithful pulse decay, 
far of pilgrims; for they show not the least inclination to visit Oh let it die, remembering thee, 
4 > the holy places throughout Judea: but, contented with their And, like the burnt aroma, be 
asah distributions in the different convents of their order, remain Consurm’d in sweets away. 
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LETTER FROM CINNA BEVERLEY, ESQ. 
TO N. P. WILLIS. 

Saratoca. U.S. Hotel, August 1, 

You are feeding the news-hopper of your literary mill, 

my dear poet, and I am trying on the old trick of gayety at 

Saratoga. Which of usshould write the other a letter? 

You, if you say so—though as I get older, I am beginning 

to think well of the town, even in August. You have your 
little solaces, my fast liver ! 

Well—what shall I tell you? This great khan in the 


Desert of Dulness is full, to the most desirable uncomfor- | 
God made them | 
first, and as it is a test of the ultimate degree of refinement 


tableness. Shall I begin with the men? 
to re-approach nature, why, let men have the precedence! 
Less American than philosophical, you will say !—but men 
first, let it be! Imust have my way in my Post-meridian. 

There used to be dandies. That was in the time when 
there was an aristocracy in the country. With the levelling, 
(from the middle to the top,) that has been going on for 
the last ten or twelve years, the incentive, somehow, seems 
gone, or, account for it how you will—there are no dandies! 
I am inclined to think that two causes may have contributed 
to it—the indiscretion of tailors in using gentlemen’s ideas 
promiscuously, and the attention paid to dress by all classes 
—everybody, who can buy a coat at all, being within one 
degree of comme il faut! The other side of that degree is 
not far enough off from the mob, and so dandyism is 


discoureged. Needlessly, it is true, for the difference is. 


marked enough; but the possibility of a woman’s being 
beautiful enough to adore, and yet not wise enough to know 
that degree of difference! Ah, my dear Willis, that an an- 
gel may “ walk unrecognized!” It has killed the class! 

There is one dandy, only, at Saratoga, and he is but the 
dove-tail upon the age gone by—a better dressed man ten 
years ago than this morning at breakfast. One dandy 
among three thousand “ fashionables!” It is early in the 
season, it is true, and (asa youth said to me yesterday with 
a clever classification) “ all Carpenter’s coats are gone this 
year to Newport.” 
into stereotype, and reckless of the peculiarities in them- 
selves which are susceptible of piquant departures from the 
fashion—who would have been, twenty years ago, each 
one, a phenix unresembled! How delightful the Springs 
were, in those days of marked men! How adored they 
were by the women! How generously, (by such petting as 
js now unknown,) their anxieties of toilet were repaid and 
glorified! How the arrival of each “ particular star” was 
hailed by the rushing out of the white dresses upon the 
portico of Congress Hall, the acclamations, the felicitations, 
the enquiries tender and uprvarious!'§ There was a joyous 
reciprocity of worship between men and women in those 
days !—and as innocent as joyous! Compare it with the 
arms’-length superfinery, and dangerous pent-up-itude of 
now ! 


the women. There are “ belles” at Saratoga, well-born, 
well-moulded and well dressed—five or six of the first 
degree of perilous loveliness, none of the second degree, (I 


don’t know why,) and fifty or sixty with beauty enough to| 


make, each one, a dull man happy. The rest are probably 
immortal creatures, and have angels to look after them— 
but, as they make no sacrifices in proportion to their mortal 
plainness, they are cyphers, at least till doomsday. I will 


not impair my advantages, by telling, to an enterprising 
admirer like yourself, even the names of the adorables, for, 
as I slide into the back-swath of the great mower, I am 
jealous of opportunity—but there is one woman here who 


But, still, there are those here,—done | 


. . . | 
And now, my dear Willis, a cautious word or two about 


| was the electric light of the Court of France when I wa 
| abroad, a creature of that airy stateliness that betrays the 
veiled symmetry 
“ Of the fair form that terminates so well,” 
and she is as beautiful now as then, for a kind of tender 
|| and maternal mournfulness of eye has more than made up for 
|| the fainter roses and more languishing lilies of lip and cheek. 
(God be praised for compensations!) But, without specify. 
|| ing more to you, I must hold back a bit of speculation that 
I have in reserve, while I make you marvel at a triumph of 
toilet—achieved by the kind of short gown, or kirtle,* never 
before seen but at a wash-tub, but promoted now to be the 
lode-star of the drawing-room! There are articles of dress, 
jyou know, which are intensifiers—making vulgarity more 
1 vulgar, aristocracy more aristocratic—and the lady who 
, comes kirtled to breakfast at Saratoga, is of Nature’s dain. 
| tiest fabric, only less proud than winning,—but fancy a but. 
'|\toned-up frock-coat over a snowy petticoat, and you can 
| picture to yourself the saucy piquancy of the costume :— 
|| Titania in the laundry ! 

I was going to philosophize upon the changes in lady. 
tactics within the last few years, but I will just hint ata 
| Single point that has impressed me. The primitive confid- 
|ingness of American girlhood—(the loveliest social phase 
‘that ever ascended from the shepherd’s fold to the drawing. 
|, room)—has been abandoned for the European mamma-dom 
i and watchful restraint, but without some of the compensa. 
|| tory European concomitants. I will not “ lift the veil” by 
telling what those concomitants are. It would be a delicate 
|| and debateable subject. But the effect of this partial adap- 
| tation, is, in my opinion, far more dangerous than what it 
\|seeks to supplant or remedy, and among other evils is that 
\of making culpable what was once thought innocent. | 

shudder at the manufacture of new sins, in a world where 

enough, for all needful ruin, grows wild by the road-side. 

I do not believe we shall grow purer by Europeanizing. 
j What else would you like to know? The water tastes as 
_ metallic as of old, though the beauties around the rim of the 
,| fountain are an increased congregation. The Marvins keep 
their great caravanserai admirably well, as usual, though, 
‘surviving amid such a cataract of travel, they should rather 
call their Hotel “Goat Island” than ‘ United States.” 

“Union Hall” is making a fortune out of the invalid saints, 
|!and Congress Hall looks romantic and flirt-wise as ever; 
I and by the way, they are about to enlarge it, with a portico 
|| overlooking the Spring. Delicious dinners can be had at 
| the Lake, and an omnibus runs there regularly, and, in all 
{ matters, Saratoga enlarges. It serves a needful purpose in 
|| this gregarious country ; and, on the whole, no place of 
|| escape is pleasanter to man or woman. 
How is the joyous Brigadier? Make my homage accept- 
able to his quill and his epaulettes, and ask him, in his 
|| next hour of inspired song, to glorify proud beauty in hum. 
|| ble kirtle. 

Come to Saratoga, my dear Willis, and let me tell you 
how sincerely I am yours, Cinna BEVERLEY. 





| 


We have just received two money-and-praise-worthy 
articles from our new-discovered planet “ Fanny Forester.” 
We do our homage thus in public to her genius, (for the 
most difficult kind of writing, the careless finish,) and beg 
to say that we venture a letter to her fictitious address in 
the hope of its reaching her. She has a fame before her, 
and may as well be combing her hair into a crease to hold 
the laurels. 





|| * J have since diecovered that this promoted article of dress 
was “dug up” by the spirited belles of Carolina, and ix called 
at the South a “ Jib-along-joscy.” 
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